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TOFF BOOKS? 


Here is a selection from many 
excellent reviews. 
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“A new character in best Creasey vein; likely to feature in many 
novels to come .”—Public Opinion. 

The Toff Steps Out 

“A fine, well-written and exciting thriller, should not be missed.” 
—National Newsagent. 

The Toff Goes On 

“In a happy hour John Creasey invented the TofT . . . even more 
breathlessly exciting than its two forerunners .”—Northern Whig. 

The Toff Breaks In 

“ John Creasey certainly provides breathless excitement .’’—Sunday 
Times . 

Here Comes the Toff 

“I wish I had come across the TofT sooner . . . you will be sitting 
tense for as long as the book lies open in your hand sN—Taller. 


Salute the Toff 

“The Toff faces danger with a cheerful imperturbability which is 
endearing .”—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Toff Proceeds 


••,n a natural manner which makes his adventures genuinely 
exciting He has been promoted to a plaae o; honour among 
private detectives."— Times Literary Supplement. 


The Toff Goes to Market 

, x f r Creasev s very best and most satisfactory achieve- 
°“ of and Bkrbicue 1 is one of those criminals you almost 
hope^will* get'away with it. so that he can live a K a,n to deb'ht 
US .-—John o' London's. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE TOFF SAYS “YES” 

There was peace over the land, and it was early summer. Winter 
had played its havoc and spring had put its soothing hand upon 
the earth, to bring forth flower and fruit and a new life in the fields 
and the hedgerows, to parkland and tiny cottage garden alike. The 
ramblers over many cottage doors were showing bursting buds of 
cream or white or pink and scarlet. The green of the meadows was 
soft and gentle, not yet parched for lack of rain. Quiet sounds of 
the country abounded, whisperings and muttering, the clanking of 
a horse-plough, the bustling flutter of the wings of ducks on the 
village pond as they washed and preened themselves. 

...m ' V c aS a a / hu , rsday - ?? washin S hung on the lines behind the 
cottages, and only one of the village's five shops was open 

and 1 " l a W ° °' clock tvvo oldi sh men in yellow-white flannels 
vm.S y 8 8a , ping "‘cket-bag between them strolled across the 
smnfh 8rCen , l Ud ' u‘ th - 8rcal liberation, stood by the darker 
for' o atCh the middlCt P ass| ng their opinion on the wicket 

d/ri ,i flern ° 0n ' 8amc ‘ Soon others followed. A small hut 
dark with a winter s coat of creosote, was opened. A little crowd 

appl,ed themselves diligently to rolling the pitch selected 
for the game, which was between Fern Cross-the name o n. 

ih^Cr a r 1 , Applcb y> a village five miles away. Both were part of 

2 r£ 5, r C,ChCd f ° r many mM “ and in P dudcd 

or those holiday- 

casual^isUors^vere 5 few^kt if ttere^ffad^Uee mai " r ° ads ’ and ,he 

a “ h S h e ,h ' nS ^ 

annual* fixtureTikely “ue, an 

suspected the othe/shadow ga^edng ‘aboTtS"' none knew or 
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For that matter, they did not know that the Crossfields’ visitor 
that ‘week-end’ was the Toff. 

Had they done so few would have remembered what reputation 
the Toff had earned, although, since the daily papers reached the 
village regularly before twelve o’clock, those occasions when the 
Press had given him prominence must have reached their ears or 
their eyes. 

They knew of him, variously, as Rawhnson, or Rollson, or 
Rolls or Rawlings, and none but the Crossfield household knew 
that he was, in fact, the Hon. Richard Rollison. The young Cross¬ 
fields themselves were apt to scoff at Rollison s other life, ana 
jokingly they called him their pet Jekyll and Hyde, since he was 
reputed to spend many of the nights in the East End of London, 
where it was said he was as well known as in the West E " d - s 
he was eligible and a bachelor, good-looking and wealthy and 

since he was supposed to be a most engaging “"^ n rsa . t '° na ' S ‘ 
one of the best after-dinner speakers in London, that was no 

Sm Mat Crossficld, tiny and pretty and twenty-one laughed when 
she heard him spoken of as a criminologist and round y declared 

ggK he ^ «« o 

mhetsaSout himseifior about his anti-cnmmal act.vit.es-and he 

^ a ^T^t°a/'ternoon 0 wd^n^Wa| r |y*Sinim was first on the cricket field 
Rollison‘was getting out M. fi^was 'a good^a^d'a 

Rollon found him scowling in the hall, with the telephone ,n h» 
hand. Ungraciously, he said into it. 

A^anor medium C heTght who looked less than his twenty-five 

^•oTTllbt^fiUhy luc d k 8 Twas looking forward to the game 

n ° ‘‘What’s at once.” said Bill. ”1 

\ He u Va ", n Td neve allowed myself to get mixed up with the 
wish to heaven 1 d never a ^ helped. Mary”-his sister 

pcsty company. Oh, ^ • creature in a dress of cream 

w as coming down the stairs, a burn hair a fluffy ha | 0 about 

silk with red trimming* ana vyiu vou ?" 

her elfin face— “tell Bramley I can't turn out, wil you. 

Mary, a cricket enthusiast, was starucu. 
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“But, Bill, they’re relying on you to-day.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped. He wants me.” 

“Oh, him," said Mary disparagingly. “I wonder you take as 
much from him as you do.” 

Despite her words she made it clear that she knew there could 
be no appeal, and the Toff was puzzled. Not for the tirst time since 
he had arrived, on the previous evening, for the 'week-end' which 
in the Crossfields' opinion stretched from mid-week to mid-week. 
‘He’ and ‘him’, pronouns used contemptuously or disdainfully, 
were frequently in the conversation. He had gathered that Mary 
and Bill referred to Arnold Crossfield, their uncle; and he inferred 
also that, although they had little respect for their uncle, they 
deferred because he held the purse-strings. 

After some hours he had discpvered also that Bill and Mary 
lived with their mother at the Hall; that other relatives came and 
went at will, freely partaking of the Crossfields' extravagant hospi¬ 
tality, but that Arnold rarely visited the Hall except at Christmas 
or, as Mary put it, some occasion when he would put a damper 
on high spirits. 


Rollison, who had never met Arnold Crossficld, imagined him 
as a middle-aged, humourless and earnest man, and thought that 
Bill could do with.some discipline. Bill had recently taken an 
active interest in the Crossficld Manufacturing Company, and 
found that it demanded far more of his time than he had expected. 
Clearly Uncle Arnold had held out some threat, probably of a 
reduced allowance out of the estate, to enforce obedience. 

They were the circumstances, then, which led to Rollison driving 
only Mary to the village. There the two teams were having a 
practice knock before the toss for the first innings on a wicket 
almost as perfect as it looked; there were no plantains or bad 
patches on the Fern Cross pitch. 

Two men, Wally Simm and Bramley—the Fern Cross captain— 
strolled towards the car. Wally was of medium height and weather- 

•ufu’ 3 cou mryman with a slow gait but a surprisingly cunning 
rig hand, which could spin the ball both ways. Bramley was a 

T..7, c ! e i n ' cu V m iddle-aged man, a retired soldier who nursed and 
drilled the side as he would a regiment. 

“Hallo, Mary, where's Bill?” 

“He can’t come,” said Mary. 

^i,™ j i V • Bramley's expression, cordial enough until then, 
"u jVjicrously. “But that's absurd, we're relying on him.” 

i ~ j Me ,, n . \ know until the last minute, and he had to go to 
London, said Mary. “I'm sorry, but-” 

muttered Bramley, and then he recovered himself, and 

fii Uvmn^ t( ? Roll,s °m Th ey exchanged glances, Rollison in 

by oS l Ws ster’ptayeS" 1 Wh ° *“ d °" n 31 ' hC laS * 

“We’re going to get a trouncing,” Bramley said gloomily. 
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Defoe hasn't turned up, either. Of course, he’s always unreliable, 
but-” he shrugged. 

"Mr. Defoe told me he would come, sure,” declared Wally Simm. 

“Yes, but that was last week-” 

"No, it weren’t.” declared Wally flatly. “Last night it were. 
Late,” he added with finality. “Just druv’ up, he had, from Lunnon. 

* Alio.' he ses to me, ‘what are you doin’ out at this time o’ night, 
>ou old scoundrel?’ ‘Mindin’ me own,’ I ses. ‘like most folk 
ought to.’ He laughed—he's a rare one for a laugh, he is—laughed, 
he did, and ses: ‘Well. I\e come back for this precious game to¬ 
morrow . Doan stay out late enough to get that wrist of yours stiff.' ” 

Wally delivered this statement in a low-pitched and monotonous 
voice, and having finished he stared at Rollison, continuing to do 
so while Bramley went across tp the other members of the team. 
A twelfth man had put in an appearance, so that Fern Cross could 
field ten men. The eleventh, it appeared, would not turn up. 

It was Mary who said, just before Bramley tossed a coin with 
the opposing skipper: 

“Why don't you ask Mr. Rollison to play?” 

Bramley looked uncertain. 

“Please don't worry,” said the TofT. “In these local matches 
vou can't bring in outsiders, I know'.” 

“Don't be an ass.” said Mary. “Appleby have brought three 
or four men down specially for the game. We would have done 
if we'd been able to.” ^ 

“Hr—do you play?” asked Bramley?) 

‘V\ bit,” said the Toff, who was often deceptively modest. 

“Tommy's boots would fit you, he's got large feet,” said Mary 
unkindly. “I can hop back for them. Is it all right?” she asked 
Bramley, and the captain nodded, giving the impression that he 
knew he would have to hide Rollison in the field, but that anyone 
was better than no eleventh man at all. 

He lost the toss. 

For the first fifteen minutes Rollison stood idly on the outfield 
while the Appleby opening pair sedulously dug themselves in, as 
if this were a whole-day match and not a half-day frolic. Rollison. 
to whom cricket was a minor religion, was amused and yet on the 
whole glad that he was playing. He hoped Mary would arrive with 
Bill's spiked boots before he had any sprinting to do, but it was 

not j>o.o hu fifteen yards from him made him hurry and 

he was within reach of the catch when his shiny-so ed shoes slipped 
IK was wiuim i , . m j SS ed it. He heard a groan from a 

Mary^hen brought the boots, which fitted; they were no more 
than 10‘s. 
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Rollison was able to put them on when, with the score at twcnt> - 
four, an Appleby batsman hit across a leg-break from Wally, and 
heard his bails fall. The game took a livelier turn, for the next 
batsman was a powerful hitter, and kept the ball down. The score 
mounted quickly into the fifties, the Toff perspired with unac¬ 
customed running in the deep, for usually he fielded first or secor d 
slip. Then his fortune changed, for the big hitter lifted one a little, 
driving it with considerable force towards the Toff, who took it 
shoulder high. 

“Oh, good caichl" cried Brantley, and after strolling towards 
him: “You don't bowl, 1 suppose?” 

“Only straight up-and-down,” said Rollison. 

, _ " Thal might be useful if we go on like this,” said Brantley. 
'They’ve a powerful batting side. I shall be darned glad to get 
them out for a hundred and fifty.” 

It looked as it he would have cause to be glad, and, actually. 
Appleby scored five less than two hundred, the speed of the batting 
improving after the first three-quarters of an hour. At half-past 
tour they were all out, and in the tea interval Bramley elected to sit 
next to Rollison, whom he had not called on to bowl 

some s °° d " ork in the deep,” he said appreciatively. 
Where do you usually bat? 

“Oh, I don't mind,” said Rollison. 

, N ?’ t s ‘ vc , me a stra| ght answer. Defoe would have opened foi 

fellow h, ^ b f St bat < wc V ? had , on this green for a long time, odd 
’inMr, d d good cricketer. If you care to open—no one 
else wants to—you won t be putting anyone out. Will you?” 

\es said the Toll. “I II enjoy it, I hope.” 

Deo Die .IK" ? t rew warmer * and a cr °wd of over a hundred 

a ,1 a ’ ncarly hair of thcm from Appleby. 
C?OMficld n! in® 1 ?? ^ 8a , me ' n the ba 8- for without Defoe and 
than a iP Ught u that r F ern Cross could muster much more 

rowed bom i ThC S,gh r °* Rollison «n light grey flannels, bor- 

did noMnxnir "! pa,r °, f pads a little to ° short for his long legs, 
stroke a r P ' lft . W,tb misgivings. Nor did Rollison s third 

There wT. nJff , Wl | ,ch Senl f the bal1 dimming to the boundary. 

.reel which a s S e^ le a s C a P p P a^o^° m CO ™ r S °™ ° /k 

was T a h CamhHHa? M Vh ° ^ had playcd many scasons for Norfolk and 
the hesV b ,! Ue ’ durmg wh,ch Period he had been adjudged 
Apnlebv\ hnvu' ty batsman ,n the country—began to enjoy himself. 
mftutS the b Tnir" 8 WaS Steady ’ but not brilliant, and after ten 
it beforVdt^ ^ W l S SCe,n8 thc bal1 wel1 enough to have a talk to 

!he D?avel 'nH n8 Wh ?V° d °' The easy mastery of his strokes took 
heydtd little h spectators by surprise, and so for-fifteen minute* 

*^ n^ 

With the score at a hundred and thirty, and Rollison’s share 
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eighty-one, he hit a spinner too soon, and a lanky Appleby mid-on 
tlung himsell at the ball to make a catch which brought the house 
down. Two wickets had fallen before RoIIison’s, but Fern Cross 
did not betray the start he had given them, and he found himself 
the centre of an admiring team who declared that Defoe could not 
have done better, if as well. Fern Cross passed the Appleby total 
with seven wickets down, and, as is the way of village cricketers 
in the south, went on to score two hundred and forty before allowing 
the perspiring and disgruntled Appleby eleven a respite. 

Bramley might have been a friend of long-standing, so loyally 
did he stay by Rollison, and so eagerly did he urge his find to have 
a drink at the Fern Cross Inn before going back to the Hall. The 
two teams foregathered, and the game was discussed from every 
angle, the one thing on which all agreed being the brilliance of the 
newcomer's innings. Rollison grew somewhat tired of that, and 
turned the conversation towards Defoe. 

Bramley and Wally Simm were with him. 

Bramley frowned. 

“Defoe's a fine bat—no doubt about that at all. And he can 
send 'em down when he's in the right mood. But he's the most 
unreliable beggar imaginable. He lives on his own in a little cottage 
just on the borders of the parish—spends half his time there, and 
half in London. It's nothing to have a wire from him on the 
morning of a game, saying he can't come.” 

Rollison played with the handle of a pewter tankard. 

“He does take the trouble to send a wire?" 

“Oh, yes. He's keen enough in his way, but-” Bramley 

shrugged in the manner of a man who considers cricket first and 
everything else also-ran, while the Toff added thoughtfully: 

“Yet he didn’t send a message to-day?” 

“He was probably drunk.” said Bramley. 

“He came down from London late last night for the game, 
Wally says.” Simm was ‘Wally’ to all-comers very quickly. 

"That 'e did,” declared Wally in his inimitably monotonous 
voice. “ ‘Mind you get that pitch true's a billiard-table,' he ses to 
me. T feel like a hunner'd.' I'm going' straight over there, that's 
what I be doing, to sec he's all right.” Wally drained his tankard 
and refused another, while Rollison said: 

“I'll drive you there, Wally.” 

“I got me legs,” said Wally dourly, "and Miss Mary will be 
coming back, won't she?” 

"No ” said the Toft'. Mary had gone ofT at tea, saying that if 
she were not back by six o'clock she wouldn t be back at all. 

"Coming, Bramley?” , , . , . „ 

"Great Scott, no! I can't see why you re so interested. 


Rollison smiled. 

“I'm curious by nature," he said, 
outside. The poacher climbed into the 


and then followed Wally 
small car'With the attitude 
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of a man suspicious of automobiles, and when the TofT settled down 
at the wheel the country man said: 

“Up to the cross roads, an' then right, an' then left—take the 
fork and go straight along. The left fork,” he added hastily. “I 
don't bide wi' talkin' to anyone when he's driving, an’ l never will.” 

“A very fine principle," declared the Toff, and for the next ten 
minutes, while he followed Wally's directions faithfully and without 
needing them repeated, he pondered over Defoe. 

He had called himself curious by nature, which was true. He 
had an instinct for the curious, and he could not understand why 
a cricketer who took the trouble to wire when he could not play, 
who returned to Fern Cross specially for a game, and thus was 
obviously very keen, should not turn up or send a message. 

His curiosity, nevertheless, was comparatively mild. Had Wally 
not been so talkative, had Defoe not been made out so unreliable 
and vague a character, he would not have troubled to make the 
journey. He might even have gone back to London knowing little 
or nothing of what happened in the small cottage where Defoe 
spent half of his time. 

But he did go: and so, for him, the case began. 


CHAPTER II 

y 

DISCOVERY AT THE COTTAGE 

The cottage was set in the midst of a clearing, a picturesque setting 
with a background of pine and oak trees, with some patches of 
heatherland about it, smooth and smiling lawns in front. A charm¬ 
ing place, buried in the heart of Surrey, some half a mile from the 
nearest road; it was approached from Wally's ‘fork’ by a cart-track. 
The wicket gate was open, and swaying gently in the wind. 
..That s odd," said the Toff. 

others "’ dec * ared "Not often he leaves that open, or lets 

The oddness which the Toff saw would have struck very few 
people. He noticed it because the lawns and the ramblers, the 
garden and the cottage itself, were so trim and neat and well cared 

catch U SCemed wrong for lhe Sate to be left carelessly off its 

"Who docs the garden?" he inquired. 

What I don't do, he does," said Wally. 

“Oh, you work for him?" 

“I do 'is heavy work," said Wally reluctantly. “Always found 
nim a fair-dealing gentleman, an' I don't care what anyone else 
says. He ended on a note of defiance, as if challenging the Toff 
t0 “£ what olhers said - The answer did not fall into those lines, for- 
Treat others as they treat you," said Rollison. “It’s a good 
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working principle, Wally, and, like most good principles, it doesn't - 
succeed only because the majority won’t act on it." 

‘'Some people," said Wally darkly. 

He did not go on, and the Toff, although curious about the 
manner ot life which Defoe led—one which obviously called for 
cntiasm in the village—pulled up close to the swaying wicket-gate. 
Wally climbed out, shook himself as if to get rid of the contamina¬ 
tion of the car, and waited for Rollison to enter the garden. 

It was not one which grew less pleasant on close inspection. 

I he lawns were as trim as they had seemed from a distance and 
the rich brown earth on the flower-beds had been hoed recently 
So recently, in fact, that there was a light film of dry earth on the 
top of some of the beds—newly turned damp earth which had 
dried when exposed to the sun. 

’’Did you work here this morning?" Rollison asked. 

"No, Mondays an’ Wednesdays I’m here." Wally looked 
sideways. "Why did you ask un, sir?" 

“Someone's been busy within the last hour or two," said the 
Toff. 

Into Wally's eyes there appeared something akin to respect. 

"Not many Londoners would ha’ seen that,” he said. 

“Not all Londoners are strangers to the country,” smiled the 
Toff. "And we do have gardens in London, Wally.” 

"Gardens—uh." 

"And good ones,” insisted the Toff as they reached the front 
door. "But it makes it look more curious, doesn't it? If he had 
time to garden, he had time to .play cricket.” 

Wally grunted again, and tapped on the front door, which had 
no knocker. It was of oak, well oiled and healthy looking. The 
letter-box and th£ iron of the keyhole were painted a dull black, 
and there were bolt heads showing. 

There was no answer. 

A fresh wind sang across the garden, bringing with it the per¬ 
fume of flowers and new-cut grass, and a faint sighing sound, which 
mingled with the trilling of birds. That was all. Wally doubled 
a gnarled fist and thumped on the door, but he had no answer. 

Consequently he tried the latch. 

The door did not open, and he looked sideways again. 

“Mayhap he’s round the back,” he said, and led the way. 

Behind the cottage, and with tall trees growing about it, was 
a small timber-built garage. One door stood ajar, and the Tolf 
glanced in, to sec a small car—a ten or twelve horse-power, he 
imagined—standing there. It was black or dark blue, with a red 
line running about the coachwork. 

"What car does he run, Wally?” 1 

"One o’ they Morris tens,” said Wally disparagingly, and 
looked into the garage. "That’s it. So he should be in.” 

‘ Yc-cs." They reached the back door, and repeated the earlier 
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performance at the front. There was no response, but this time 
when the latch was lifted the door opened. Wally poked his head 
in and shouted: 

“A/w-ter—De-foe!”. 

The two words echoed about a small,.well-kept kitchen, but 
again there was no answer. Wally pushed out his lips, and regarded 
the Toff uncertainly. 

“It's a queer one,” .he declared. 

”He could have gone"for a walk,” said the Toff. 

"Ay. But why didn't he come to the game, that's what I want 
to know? It aren't like him, that's a fact, sir. It aren’t like him 
to miss playing if be he's here—comes from London speshul I'm 
aware, an' more than once. Garden’s been worked, door's open, 
car's in the g'rage. If you ask me, I don't understand it.” 

"What do we do?" asked Rollison. “Go in?” 

“We could,” said Wally slowly, “but 1 don’t say he would like 
it if he copped us. Thus speaking, Wally stepped across the 
threshold, and the Toff followed him, driven on by a curiosity 
which had grown quite strong enough for him to risk any minor 
difference with the owner—or tenant—if he returned from a walk. 
Rollison, in fact, was assuring himself that the obvious solution 
was the right one, and that for private reasons Defoe had decided 

H ot t0 u p ay '. have received an unexpected visitor, and 

it would not be easy lor him to send a message to the green. Every¬ 
thing considered, thought Rollison, he was behaving in a manner 
at once reprehensible and childish. 

°P cncd a door leading to a narrow passage. A glow of 

s£h 18 n Ca T, r ° m th S/? r cnd » but thc *' ront door was not in 

nA VC h he CSS ’ a ? W . a y slepped to thc passage, a door closed. 
Mot loudly, nor clearly. 

droDn?n^°nf C /h^ : | 0 t f t ,a r lch had a stcallh y notc > and thc sharper 
andThe Toff tSjSl&Sr' 1 * '° Udly - Wa " y Slartcd ' 

you are." aV * ® ' 00k tront again ' Wall y-y°“ stay where 

elusions^ Ttf,.i' a h bit ‘° aCt , quickly ' and al limes to jump to con- 
cottaae , JU K mP l d onc; ,hat s °meonc had been in the 

Ld the ' but i la J d Preferred not to answer thc knock— 

“e back donr °" e ' findmg that lhe callers werc coming in at 
me back door, was going out by thc front. 

in ttae , Very , quicld i/ and he reached ,he side of the house 
m time to see a girl near the wicket-gate. 

•• reach^t'If„o h , alf 'ty n . nin , g ’ J and she ran gracefully. Once, as she 
•Half*™? 8 ’ S . hC loo L ke , d over her shoulder, and she saw Rollison. 

Sd co^rLa n ^ r d . eSCr,bed he J runn ing, for she took to her heels, 
very quickly ^ yardS the S ale and Rollison’s car 

Rollison tucked his elbows into his sides and ran in earnest, and 
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as he did so he saw her hesitate by the car. The hesitation was not 

long-lived, for she pulled open the door and slipped into the 
driving-seat. 

Rollison had left the ignition key in the dashboard. 

He did not waste time in shouting, but drew a deeper breath 
and ran as fast as he knew how. The engine started smoothly, and 
the.girl showed that she was used to handling a Frazer Nash or a 
similar car, for she started off at once. She might have got clear 
away but for the fact that she did not see a small ditch just ahead 
of her, and the nearside wheels slipped into it. 

The engine stalled. 

Rollison reached the gate and vaulted over. He had ten yards 
to co\er while she re-started the engine and tried to get the wheel 
out of the ditch. She had succeeded by the time the Toff reached 
the back of the car, and she accelerated so sharply that the lurch 
almost shook him off when he leapt on the running-board. But he 
held on, as the girl set the wheels to the cart-track and opened out. 

The Toff climbed into the rear seats. 

She must have seen him in the driving-mirror, for her hands left 
the wheel for a moment, and her foot came off the accelerator. 

“Treat it more gently." urged the Toff, and he climbed over the 
back of the seat next to hers. She let the engine stall again, and sat 
quite still, looking ahead of her. The Toff was a little out of breath 
and more than a little puzzled, but neither factor was'enough to 
make him ignore a pretty girl when he saw one. 

‘Pretty' was only half-true. 

With a slightly longer nose and longer upper-lip she might have 
been called beautiful. If she just missed that—and he was a con¬ 
noisseur—she was certainly very lovely, and there was a defiant 
lift to her chin as she stared ahead. A small hat did not properly 
control her hair, some of which, dark brown, had worked loose. 
She had very long, dark lashes. 

"After all," went on the Toff when he had recovered his breath, 
“cars are like children, they heed handling. This one has never 
let me down yet, but I can't be sure that it never will.” 

Her lips parted, and she drew a deep breath. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I don't know,” admitted the Toff. “I'm rather puzzled myself, 
and I think we should go into a huddle about it. I'm not a positive 
stickler to convention, and if you had a really good reason I 
shouldn’t complain about you borrowing my car." 

"What right have you got to ask for explanations?” 

She turned to face him; her profile had not belied her looks, 
and angry blue eyes stared into his. She had an oval face, and her . 
chin was pointed. . 

“Well, it is my car,” said the Toff mildly. He contemplated her 
leisurely, and began to take out his cigarette-case. “On the whole 
I think that’s right enough. Will you smoke?” 
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She ignored the suggestion, and her breathing grew quicker. 
He knew that there was more than anger in her eyes; she was afraid, 
and he did not like to see so lovely a girl afraid, although he wanted 
to know what caused her fear. Beyond that he had few ideas, for 
he had not properly adjusted himself to the situation. 

He thought that she was going to speak, but she did not get the 
words out before a cry came from the cottage. He looked over his 
shoulder and he saw Wally standing in the doorway, waving some¬ 
what wildly. Gradually his words reached Rollison. 

‘'Get a doctor! Get—a—doctor!” 

The girl heard also, and the colour drained from her face. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RELUCTANT LADY 


Rollison called ‘All right’, but was in a quandary. Wally was not 
a man likely to get easily excited, and his shout held an urgent note 

".i ICh u ma 5 C ,he n 5 cd ,or a doclor imperative. Rollison. on the 
wdhngtyHd’ wanted to ta * k to tbe 8irl; she was not likely to talk 

He said: “I think I’ll drive.” 

“What arc you going to do?” she demanded. 

know’of one’near her?-"" 6 * necessar *''' sald “Do you 

“No.” 


In that case we ll have to drive to the village.” He slipped out 
seat and wa, £ ed to the other side of the car, expecting her to 

get k far for^she^lid^T Per u ha P S she kncw ,hat shc could not 
go anddo n. 1 hC seat r hc had lcfl - making no attempt to 

clutch and sorted nt? 8 u ,ntcrfere wi,h him as hc dipped in the 
forthe roadwas fnfnf C Ut , l0 ° 8reat a s P ccd for comfort. 

temporarily^o'f^he^necd^ for talking! 6 not ^ d 

tKr< ” e was half-way along the road to Fern Cross when he saw 

hatfeome fromlhe inn"'? h ‘ m -, k‘ in whitc nanncls ' Thc cricketers 
him as he slowed dr. ’ the,r celebrating at an end. They recognized 

grins HR evnrecc d ’ and lhrec browncd laces broke into wide 
& Hls expression sent grins away. 

needed m at a Mr ld n W ? re - trouble ” said Rollison. “A doctor is 
needed at Mr. Defoe s house. Where’s the nearest one?” 

immediate!^ 3 ” Wh ° had shown sur P risin 6 hitting powers answered 

_;;g r ; Whittaker, sir, in the village.” 

..2* * i m * ij ust , see him in the garden,” said another, 
tjood. How long would it take one of you to fetch him?” 
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‘‘Oh-h, no more n five minutes,” said the little man, immedi- • 
ately turning his bicycle. “Mr. Defoe’s cottage, I’ll tell him, sir. 
George, you let the missus know I’m likely to be late,” he added, 
and started off at a good speed. The others showed some inclina¬ 
tion to linger, but Rollison gave them no encouragement, and 
turned the car in the road. He waved as he drew ahead of the 
cyclists-, and then he turned again on to the cart-track. 

All the time the girl at his side had kept silent. The men had 
eyed her with frank curiosity, and he codld not prevent himself 
from associating her with the life that Defoe led—a life not con¬ 
sidered irreproachable from village standards. The track led 
through common-land, with gorse and fern on either side, and 
there was a view for several miles in one direction, although in 
another it was broken by a line of tall pine trees. 

The girl was staring towards the trees. 

He kept silent, watching her out of the corner of his eyes. Now 
that the doctor was being summoned he had no particular object 
in returning to the cottage in a hurry, much though he wanted to 
find what had happened and what had so disturbed Wally. 
The obvious probability was that Defoe was ill^ior had been 
hurt. 

He saw the girl’s gloved hand playing with the handle of the 
door. 

She was dressed in a brown tweed costume, and she wore thin 
gloves of tan colour. Her hands were long and slim, and her leet 
were long but slender; her stockings were of lustreless silk; gener¬ 
ally she was well-dressed; one of the county, he reflected, not of 
the village. 

He slowed down deliberately, nearing a bend. 

She saw what she thought was her chance, opened the door, and 
tried to slip out. The Toll' braked so suddenly that the jerk threw 
her oil her balance, and before she was out of the car his lelt hand 
gripped her wrist. She tugged, and then squirmed round and struck 
at him with her free hand. The blow did no more than ruffle his 
dark hair, for he ducked. , 

‘‘That’s not friendly,” he said, and his grip tightened. “Don t 
try to get away, please. You’ll hurt yourself, and I don t want 
that on my conscience.” 

‘‘Why don't you let me go?” 

“I don’t know that you deserve to go.” 

She stopped struggling, and sat down again. Her hair was 
ruffled, and lie saw a long ladder in one stocking; it had not been 
there before. He did not start the engine again, and she said in 
a muliled voice: 

"Let me go. please. No one—no one need know you did, I 
might have slipped away.” 

‘‘Not from me," said Rollison. 

“Who the devil do you think you are?" 
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concerned 


% 

“The expression doesn't sound nice from you,” said Rollison 
more sharply, “and I don't think we need start a slanging 
match. Supposing you tell me what you were doing in Defoe's 
cottage?” 

She tightened her lips, and her chin went up. 

“All right,” he said resignedly, “tell me what happened there, 
if the motive of your visit doesn't bear investigation.” 

She coloured furiously. 

^'Vou beast, what are you insinuating?” 

I m doing a reasonable best to make you say something that's 
sensible,” said Rollison. 

“1—I've nothing to say.” 

“Quite a reluctant lady, aren't you?” said the TofT. “You 
were reluctant to be seen, and reluctant to stay; now you're re¬ 
luctant to talk. But I fancy you'll have to talk, sooner or later. 
There could be more difficult listeners than me ” 

“It's got nothing to do with you.” 

The Toff looked at her, and considered carefully. 

1 don t know that you’re right. Every citizen is 
with crime os. an act against the law, you know ” 

-wh tU , r a Cd Sha,ply in hcr seat - hcr c > es blazing. 

What do you mean by crime?” 

- .5MW5 

You re simply laughing at me! Of all the beastly individuals ” 

ened It’s t r ® Ic . ttlr )S oft steam, and you re badly fright- 

Sd'LrVdgTrctTnd ^ £° U ' n, ° "He 

was reluctance ahout V^ r b 1 me s ^ c tG0 ^ onc » although there 

self, and C .he“sa a id 0 abr h up t ly ° Vemem ' a " d ° ne ldr him ' 

How badly was Defoe hurt?” 

bewildermentasTwell^s^ear^ hC f started and hcr c > cs showed 

0,h r H «^““™ f “ r it was ,urki " 8 a " ,hc 

“I inf dld 1 yo , 1 ! kl ? ow be was hurt?” 

had told him^ilIdirS , tlv R th!!! S ?h n ; Q " d did ROt lct hcr rcali/e ‘hat she 
was brisk as he venUn ' Anfh Tl n ° 3 uest,on of illn css. He 
“I—I don’t know w' • . 1 hdp h,m * do >' ou think?” 

by padding it ud ” S >* nconsc,0 V s - 1-1 stopped the bleeding 

if speaking to herself^ “Ididn'^do tl t u,ckly and an undertone, as 

there to see him and I fnnnH w \ >: ° U muSt bcl,evc 1 went 

mustn’t know I wi the^ tIv y '" g T thc floor - Bul they 

1 Was there ’ T hey mustn’t, do you understand?” 
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“Yes, of course," said Rollison soothingly. “And I don't see 
why they should. Would anyone about here recognize you?” 

“Who—who do you mean?" 

“The men we met on the road, for instance?" 

“No, of course not. I'm only known at-” She stopped, and 

stared at him. “Who are you? Why are you asking all these 
questions? Why haven't you started for the police, why-?" 

"Now who's asking the questions?" demanded Rollison. 
“What's your name?" 

“It's just possible that I can help you,” Rollison went on, “but 
if you're going to keep on acting like a hysterical school-girl, 
you're past help. I should be in the cottage, seeing what I can do. 
If 1 go there 1 can't trust you to tell me your right name, or to 
wait for me. I can only give thcpolice a full and accurate descrip¬ 
tion of you, if you run away." He knew that he was taking a con¬ 
siderable chance when he reached his decision, but he was aching 
to get to the cottage before the doctor arrived. “Is that clear?" 

“I—I thought you said you might help me.” 

“Provided you stay near at hand until L^m through at the 
cottage, I will—if I can," he said. “If you're missing when 1 come 
out, I can't—and I shan't try. I shall give your description to the 
police, and leave it at that." He began to move the car forward, 
and in a few seconds was in sight of the cottage, although trees 
growing near hid the car from the view of anyone there. “Will 

you wait in this clump of trees?" . 

It was difficult to read her expression: the fear remained, out 
there was also hope and bewilderment. But she answered ‘Yes 
promptly enough. 

“All right, slip out here," said Rollison. “And, please—don t 
prove me wrong." 

“In what?" She was half-way out of the car. 

“In taking you on trust." 

He drove more quickly as soon as she was on the grass \crgc 
and heading for the trees, and he did not look back. He was 
afraid that he was wrong, yet the urge to sec what had happeneo 
to Defoe was too strong to be resisted. It was his habit to take 
chances, and that was one of the things of which the police com¬ 
plained. often bitterly. He admitted that there were times when 
he treated the authorities in too cavalier a fashion, but as oiten 

declared that they invited it. . . ... 

I lc drew up nearer to the gate this time, and within three minutes 

of leaving the girl he was inside the cottage. Wally had lelt tne 
door open. Wally was bending over a couch in a room to tne 
right of the small hall, and Rollison went in. . 

Lying on the couch was a man of his own build, a good-looking 
man with raven black hair. He had on white flannel trousers ami 
brown shoes. By the couch was a pair of cricket boots, and leaning 
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against the wall a cricket bag with the white pads showing a little 
through the opening, which was drawn together by leather straps. 
Those things the TofT saw at once. 

Just as quickly he saw that the man's shirt was off. and that he 
was stripped to the waist. Blood showed on his chest, where it 
had seeped from beneath a padded cloth, which looked like a 
pillow-case. Defoe's face was a deathly white; against it, Wally's 
browned countenance was almost black. 

"Well, Wally?" said Rollison. 

“There's nothing to be done 'fore a doctor arrives,” said Wally 
Simm clearly. "Someone's patched he up, for sure." 

"What have you done?” 

"Nothing," said Wally. “There weren't nothing to do, sir. 

I ve just sat and watched him—wetting his lips with water, they do 
say spirits isn't a thing to give when a man's been hurt." 

“Playing for safety is quite right," said Rollison. and he felt 
Detoe s pulse It was weak, but gave no suggestion of failing 
altogether. "Who took off his shirt?” 

"It wasn't me," said Wally. 

‘‘Have you touched anything?" 

"I aren't a fool," said Wally gruffly. "I touched nothing an’ " 
-he turned h.s berry-brown eyes on the Toff and added carefully 

“ SCCn u° thm8, sir ' That ’ s mc - 1 scc nothing, not if 
his mouth L"]? f * young lady.” He wiped his hand across 
I h t, f l ° f ,v ? furthcr emphasis to his words, while the 
Toff eyed him wondering whether Wally Simm could be relied on 

SleTtlk t^th^ir' at ,eaSt until he ~ lhc Toff-h r ad C be°en 

was . deliberating on what next to say when he heard a car 

f n u J s ^ e ; st epped to the window and saw the little cyclist ciimb- 

h-ui Ut a ^' 8 - ^ ust ' n ' followed by a portly grey-haired anil 
hafes man carry,ng an aUachc-case. He cSS^hSf. and 

If .he Y re U S '?rouble e , We sa " "othing-or you didn't, 

girl.” m| ng, I II take it. 1 d rather like to help that 

-lL C h b ? rry ' 1 br0wn eycs stared at him. 
near to the^otta^T^ askcd Wally Simm, and then footsteps drew 


CHAPTER IV 

? interval with iris 

XaTmancfw'm n t^?Lfin C eT S l| eXamininS a " man; hi. 

of violence was of 1 ™ ctl 5- f<a,1 °™ 8 murder and\ther deed' 
oience was of long standing. His experience was that fifp 
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per cent of the doctors were too fussy, forty per cent too per- • 
functory—at the first examination, at least, and often because 
they preferred not to gi\e a definite opinion—and ten per cent 
were just right. 

Dr. Whittaker belonged to the last category. 

He said ‘good evening' to Rollison but spared him, and Wally, 
only a glance. He put his bag down, and said: “Get me some hot 
water, please." 

Wally went immediately to the kitchen, while Whittaker re¬ 
moved the compress. 

“Who put this on?" he asked. 

“I don't know," said Rollison; the first lie, for the girl had 
admitted doing so. 

“Hmm. Made a good job of it, at all events. Talk of war's 
doing one great service, y’know—most people are familiar with 
elementary first aid. It should be made a compulsory subject at 
schools, 1 think." Whittaker took Defoe's temperature, grunted, 
tried his pulse and frowned, and then examined the wound, which 
was high in the left breast. 

That was the moment the Tolf had been wanting. 

The wound was some inch w'ide, and little more than a six¬ 
teenth of an inch thick. That thickness was mostly caused by the 
swelling about it; the flesh close to the cut was discoloured, and 
dried blood was about that. There were no other marks of violence 


on a creamy, healthy-looking chest. 

"Hum," said Dr. Whittaker with emphasis, and turned to look 
squarely at the Toft' for the first time. “We'll have to have the 
police along quickly. Would you mind going for them?" 

“I'll send for them," promised Rollison. “What about the 
back of the head—concussion from a blow, do you think?’ 

Whittaker turned and raised Defoe's head gently, leeling for the 
bump. The Toff had seen a slight swelling, and was wondering 
whether the blow had been delivered before or alter the knile 
wound. He thought the latter; had Defoe been knocked uncon¬ 
scious first whoever had stabbed him would have made sure that 
the stab was a fatal one. At least that premise seemed reasonable 
The blow, he thought, was an accidental one, made when Dcloe 
had fallen after the attack. 

“Hum -hum;' said Whittaker. “Ye-es, that could be. Con¬ 
siderable blood lost, too-that would induce unconsciousness. 
He wasn't found on the couch, was he? 

“He was there when I arrived, wny.' . , , 

Whittaker regarded him with one eyebrow raised above the 
other; a humorous, likeable man, whose eyes were remarkably 


Clea -'Come b ” U h e e said, "you noticed the bump on the hcad but you 
didn’t notice that there's no blood to speak ot on the couch. 
Rollison smiled, apologetically. 
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“There can be two opinions, you know. Is there anything I 
can do before sending for the police and having a look round?'’ 

“Not for me,” said Whittaker, “once I get that hot water. A 
pity he didn’t have the telephone fixed, wasn’t it? Ah, come on. 
Simm, we can't wait all day.” 

There was no need to worry about Defoe now that Whittaker 
was in charge, and Rollison went out. The little cyclist was in the 
kitchen, putting on another kettle of water—there was an electric 
stove. Rollison found him eager to hurry to the police, and advised 
him to ask the local constable to telephone the Surrey Headquarters 
at once. When the man was on his way he returned to the front 
room. 


For the first time he was able to look at the furniture. 

It was ot good quality, period reproduction for the most part, 
although modern electric fitments and an electric fire were well 
chosen. The floor was covered with rugs and mats, all of skin 
The boards themselves were polished a dark colour, but near the 
window there was a large damp patch. One light-coloured rug was 
also damp. He finished examining the patch, and then looked 
through the other rooms-four in all. The dining-room and main 
bedroom were also furnished in reproduction period furniture, and 
the general c feet was pleasing. One of the spare rooms was fur- 

innthVw a t llbrary: a 11 l, 8 ht ; a iry. pleasant room. The last was 
f bdr f° m ’ sn ? aM ’ mdced bit rely large enough for its single 
suite of furniture and a modern divan bed. It was also a light and 

chairThTVhWH PallernCt ! C u imtZCS al thc windows - on the bedside 
de? ared it a wnm\ V n* and ,hc cover,et * At a g^ss he would have 

™ e , re f N ; as m | lch to puzzle him, but there were things which 

not ne^d WaS a ol ^ste. and oi£ who did 

not need to watch his expenses too closely; thfe cottage in fact 

Showed ° ne i and , no money had been spared The garden 
£ " : a " d ‘he same care? He wondered who 

Wally bul lis h,. ,°i the cot,a8e ' und decided ‘° inquire of 

wa iy but first he wanted to see the girl 

"e looked in on Whittaker. ' 

€ Will you be here when the police arrive?” 

words' W ° n 1 y ° U? ’ Whittaker was not a man likely to mince 

someone a , nd a ab K-'’" smiled Ro "“°n. “Presumably 
presence outTfdc^' d ° h ' S ’ and thcre might ^ s ' s ” s of ‘heir 

said Whdiaker hi " k PerhapS yOU ' d be,tcr le ‘ mc have your card.” 

necd^n C ,?«1n ! R ohison took a card from his wallet. “If you do 

“Oh—that's an^oh.' 1 ” S e ' 1 m staym 8 a ‘ Crossfield Hall.” 

tt^er of somL i 8h ■, M o nt !? n ol ‘he Hall, i‘ seemed, relieved 
I jgK«r of some anxiety. Rollison smiled as he went out, and 
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strolled towards the gate. He made a considerable show of examin¬ 
ing the lawn on either side of the path, and the patch of sandy 
earth outside the garden. Then he walked, still slowly, towards 
the belt of trees where the girl should be waiting. 

By then he was prepared to find that he had been a fool; he 
did not really expect to find her. 

He reached the trees, and went to the other side. There was a 
queer mixture of disappointment and expectancy inside him, and 
he was startled when a voice said from behind him: 

“I'm here." 

He turned on his heel. 

The girl had been sitting on the stump of a tree, one which was 
nearly surrounded by hawthorn bushes; she had not taken any 
chances of being seen by passers-by. Sight of her gave him a con¬ 
siderable relief, and he smiled widely. 

"That's fine. I was just telling myself that you'd gone." 

“If I had, the police would have been hunting for me," she 
said bitterly. 

"Ye-es. I don't know that that's the worst of the possibilities, 
but since it hasn't transpired, need we worry?" He sat down on 
a patch of grass not far from her, and motioned to the tree stump. 
"Do get comfortable.” 

She remained standing, staring down at him. 

"What are you doing?" 

“Trying to give effect to my promise to help if I could," said 
Rollison, and his smile was one that would have given most people 
confidence. It clearly reassured her, for she sat down, and then 
asked: 

‘*May I have a cigarette?” 

He supplied one, and lit it. 

"That's better," he said. "And now don't you think we should 
get acquainted? My name is Rollison, temporarily at Crossfield 
Hall, permanently at 55g Gresham Terrace. W.l." He spoke 
easily, and after he had said ‘C'rossfield Hall’ he did not change 
the tone or tempo of his voice, although he saw her start. It was 
a slight, involuntary movement, and he wondered why mention of 
the Hall should cause it. He hoped that she would say why; instead: 

“Must we exchange names?” 

“Well, I can't help you if you keep anonymous." 

"How can you help me?” 

"So far I'm doing pretty well,” the Toff pointed out. “Instead 
of handing you over to the police for inquiries I've not only kept 
you away from newcomers, but persuaded the one other man 
likely to have seen you that he didn t. No, don t start saying 
'thanks'. It's as much for myself as for you.” 

"For yourself?" 

"That's what I said,” said Rollison patiently. “Odd 
it seems, my side-line is crime. People have heard of me t( f 
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Press has occasionally fallen over itself with enthusiasm. But you 
wouldn’t read the papers.” 

”1 can't remember— Rollison, did you say?” 

He smiled. 

“There's some foolish nickname, which might strike a chord. 
The Toff. Toffee without the double ‘e’.” 

It was one of the few occasions when he blessed newspaper 
publicity, for she recognized him as the TotT where she had not as 
Rollison. She stared at him, her cigarette neglected, her eyes 
widening, her breathing coming much more quickly. She was finding 
it hard to believe, and she was glad about it—tremendously glad, 
as anyone in her plight might be, since the Toff had been exuber¬ 
antly dubbed a modern Robin Hood, a twentieth-century knight- 
errant, and other fanciful things. 

She said: “Oh, no, it’s not possible.” 

“Quite seriously, it’s true,” said Rollison. “And I’d like to do 
what I can. After all, it has all the elements of an intriguing prob¬ 
lem. Defoe is badly hurt, and was hurt, I should say, between 
one-thirty and one-forty-five. You arrived some time after that, 
and again, probably, about seven o'clock. Between your arrival 
at seven and his injury, someone did some gardening. No, don't 
say 'gardening!' it won’t contribute to the problem. The seven 
o’clock visit was your second, wasn't it? You've committed one 
serious breach of moral duty, if nothing else. After you first found 
him, you should have sent for a doctor. Why didn't you?” 

She swallowed hard. 

“How—how on earth do you know when I came? And when 
he was attacked?" 

It it will simplify things. I'll tell you. He was dressed and 
ready for the game this afternoon. Being keen, he would be at the 
green in good time, so he wouldn't leave here later than one-forty- 

!jX e ? F t 7°. ° c o ? start ' So whocvcr the knife was here 
after he had changed—which he wouldn't be likely to do until after 

irHvi7 a 1 d bc ‘°* one - for ty-five. That settles item one. You 

h-7h r d h' Vhen he *? UI ? d was bleedin 8. and you put on a compress. 

hav^ lipn S !^ n °, cl f ock v,s,t been y° ur first, the bleeding would 
have been stopped for some time. So you dressed the wound, and 

^ncfin?y7° K C ? UrS r y0U mighl have sta > ed - but 1 can't imagine 
spending the whole afternoon there. You didn’t, did you?” 

JSo-o. I—I came back-” 

“No l "° k f ° r SOmClhing ' Lellcrs? ” ^ked the Toff. 

en on 1 rather ex P ected ^ be letters. But before we 

go on to that, what is your name?” / 

bhe answered promptly enough then. ' J * 

^ Brent—Iris Brent.” - 

did man ? worse ” smi,ed the T off. "Well, now, you 

make the two visits, you did want something. And you must 
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ha\e realized that Defoe needed medical attention. What sent 
you away?” 

She said very slowly: 

"They came back.” 

“Who are ‘they*?" 

”1 don't know. The—the people who attacked him, I suppose. 
I—I II tell you just what happened. I came to see him, I had to 
see him on important personal business. I got here just after two 
o'clock, and I found him lying—lying by the window, bleeding 
badly. It wasn’t nice, but I’ve been through a first-aid course, so 
I started to do what 1 could. I took a pillow-case from the airing 
cupboard, bathed the wound and made a compress, bandaging it 
tightly to stop the bleeding. As I'd come along the road, I’d seen 
three men going away from the cottage. I didn't know them, I 
only noticed them vaguely. Then, when I’d been here half an hour, 
they came back. I slipped out the back way, and waited here. I 
don't think they knew where I was, they didn't look for me, any¬ 
how. When they'd gone, I went back. Soon afterwards you arrived. 

I—I haven't been so frightened in my life.” 

Rollison chuckled. 

“That’s too bad, but I'm not usually a frightening individual 
on first acquaintance, I hope.” 

“I hadn't seen you.” 

“No-o. Well, if I'm to help—and with that story for the police 
to ponder, you're likely to need help—I should know all about it, 
shouldn't I?” 

“Yes.” She stood up from the tree-trunk and drew nearer. “I 

can trust you, and I must, but it's so difficult-” She paused, 

and the Toff stood up. In the distance he heard a car change gear, 
and guessed that the police were on the way; he had been talking 
with or looking for Iris Brent for nearly half an hour, and the 
little cricketer had been gone for three-quarters. "Can’t I tell you 
somewhere else? I'm scared here.” 

“I think the quicker the better,” said Rollison. 

It was then, quite unexpectedly, that he heard footsteps near 
by. They came so suddenly that on the instant he knew that some¬ 
one had been watching and listening, someone not ten yards away. 
He turned abruptly—and a man came in sight, a tall, very pale- 
faced man, who was holding an automatic pistol in his right hand. 


CHAPTER V 

UNPLEASANT FOR THE TOFF 

The surprise factor was the thing that worried the Toff more than 
the threat of the gun. That the other could have been near at hand 
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for some time, without being suspected, was a galling thought. It 
was useless to tell himself that he had no reason at all for suspect¬ 
ing the presence; he should be prepared for all eventualities, and 
from the moment Iris Brent had talked of three men the warning 
should have been in letters of red against his mind. 

As it was, he had to face the unexpected. 

He put one hand to his pocket, and the man snapped: 

Keep your hands in sight.” 

"Oh, ’ said the Toff, “you are serious.” 

“1 m serious, and you'll know it before I've finished.” The 

voice was rough but nevertheless suggested an educated man The 

cut of dark grey flannels was good, and the one thing unusual about 

"" Z\ h hC 8un u was his a,m °st bleached sk.n-not a trans- 

nf th!* 1 Mn‘a n u SS : su< j h as comes from some illness or conditions 
ot the blood, but a dull pallor. But for that lie would have been 

R °- d 

I he car drew nearer to the belt of trees. 

of the newcomer fr,8htened -bn‘ not so frightened'as she was 
She started: 

‘‘ p ut—put that gun- 

po.i««r k p1LTlhe mZe P ^fo h r e cTl? n Wi ' h ,he 6,ln ' and 

put him out.” moment for calling gone with it. “Sam, 

"Sam, put him out." 

shrivefled-looking'rna^whoHwas^Ircad^ 1 * glimpse of a small, 
hand was a cosh, a lead-weighted2 mismg his right; in the 

Un “off n .“rnSr 0 M t d ° in , 8 ^anenUnmrT indu “ 

man s stomach. He dro^kVorn? 0 3 ?'!f‘ drivcr to thc shrivelled 
nerveless hand. In the Toff^ , n 2 n i' the cosh dr °PP cd from a 
could grab the little fellow anrf » h !- rc was a hope ‘hat he 
‘he gun, but he reckoned not ^ U ,! C ^ in ? as a cover against 
movement. He had grinned a lhin 8h °". thc gunman's speed of 
when he saw the figure onhe n^ f^'i and was half-turning 
hutNforemost. 6 pa e ' faced man, gun upraised and 

Th C u irl screa med. 

the held. tSS ££££ SS 
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felt a second and more vicious blow on the temple. He had just 

time to be aware of the pain, an unbearable one; and then he lost 
consciousness. 

Thus he did not see the pale-faced man grip Iris’s wrists, nor 
hear him swear at her, nor see a third man come from the trees 
with a scarf in his hands. He did not see the scarf wound tightly 
about the girl s mouth, so that she could not talk or cry for help, 
nor see the quartette—after the shrivelled little man had recovered 
—start for a road running across the gorseland, and hidden from 
the cottage by the trees. 

Nor did he feel the shrivelled man's boot, when the man turned 
back and kicked him in the ribs, three times and with considerable 
vigour. 

“Stop that,’ called the man with the pale face, and reluctantly 
Sam turned. The girl was forced to hurry, with a hand gripping 
her arm painfully. They reached the road, and a car standing by 
it. the girl was bundled in, and Sam took the wheel. The few people 
who saw them did not notice anything unusual about the car or 
its occupants. 


The first thing the Toff knew about returning consciousness 
was pain in his head. It was so acute that he gritted his teeth. It 
W'as all on one side, a grinding pressure that throbbed and ached, 
and did not ease when he tried to open his eyes. 

He was on his side, and his legs were drawn up. 

He straightened them slowly, and found it easier when he laid 
his head on the soft, springy turf. He stayed like that for an im¬ 
measurable time, and then he was able to open his eyes with less 
difficulty. The trees kept the slanting rays of the sun from him, 
for which he was grateful. 

Very slowly, he sat up. 

That was not too good, for his head swam, and the pain was 
renewed. But he forced himself to stand, swaying from side to 
side and stretching out to grip a bush close to him. Thus steadied, 
he felt easier, and with difficulty he took out his cigarette-case and 
lit a cigarette. Although his mouth was dry he felt an imperative 
need for a smoke. 

His mind began to function. 

The girl—the man with the pale face—Sam, who was like a 
shrivelled monkey. The silence of the others’ approach, explained 
by the springy turf, of course. He tried walking, and found that 
lie could manage. In five minutes he had discovered a little hiding- 
place, not unlike that where the gill had been waiting for him. It 
was littered with cigarette ends, and he picked some of them up, 
tossing them away when he saw that they were all of the same 
popular brand. There was not enough of them left to hold finger¬ 
prints, and millions of men smoked the same kind?) 
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Then he put a hand to his head. His fingers were covered with 
blood when he drew them away. He grimaced and shrugged, and 
then walked towards the cottage. 

He had no idea how long he had been unconscious, for his 
watch had been broken in his fall—or what he thought had been his 
fall—until he grew aware of a painful ache in his left side. The 
ache increased with every step, and then he saw a bruise on his 
w'rist, near the watch. 

There were.no stones against which he could have fallen. 
"Someone took a sharp dislike to me," he muttered. “I’ll 
wager on the little beggar." He assumed that he had been 

kicked, and did not think it likely that events would prove 
him wrong. 

The cottage seemed a mile otT, not a little more than two hun¬ 
dred yards. Three cars remained outside it—his own, the doctor's 
and presumably a police car. He was nearing them when someone 
shouted from one side of the cart-track. 

"Hi, you!" 

T he H Ln-] f f“T e(1, and saw 1 a constable hurrying towards him. 

iht imim c r tl red and wet w,th Perspiration, and he gave 
the impression of being angry. b 

Where ve you been? 1—here, are you all right’’" 

anH H hic had SCen thC ,accra J tcd P atch on the Toff's temple, of course 
and his anger evaporated. He confided, as they walked to i'k.I 

hC had h*? 11 ,ooking everywhere for Mr. Rollison 
He opened the gate as the Toff said: unison. 

"How did you know my name 9 " 

KffSS aits me 

an hour had passed from Z t\L , alt ° 8et hcr half 

the inT nl When the col ? sta ble had called him. d ° Ul l ° 
aged man vvith^harp grey eyes? *"* ^ U tal1, lcan ' faced * midd| e- 

Rolhson looked'vnaf a '| d thc constable as if triumphantly, 
stepped forward quickly 6 y ^ ^ lean ‘ faced man « while Whittaker 

water,'wiU'youRollison' c5°| nStablC ’ 8 , ct - me somc of that hot 

and very comfortable Ono, . d -° W Ji*, 1 ? nd fclt al oncc very tired 

he had finished bathincPnH a* tW - ,ce ^hittaker hurt him, but when 
comfortable. 8 d dress,n S l hc wound it was surprisingly 

new man then!” n ° W is a cup of tca " he said. ‘Til feel a 
"Simm can make one." said Whittaker, and he went out of the 
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room, leaving Rollison alone with the lean-faced man. The con¬ 
stable hovered by the door until the senior officer told him to stay 
in the garden. 

Rollison regarded his companion half-humorously. 

“Should we know each other?” 

“I'm Inspector Bright, of the Surrey C.I.D.,” said the lean¬ 
faced man promptly. “I’ve had your name.” He did not look 
pleased to know Rollison. “To save time, I think I should tell 
you that I have heard of you, also.” 

“Well, that's something.” 

“I shall want a full statement very quickly,” said Bright. 

“I don't blame you. But you'll be wise to wait for an hour or 
two—anything I say now would be half-hearted, and I'd forget 
so much. Could you see me at the Hall-?” 

“Mr. Rollison, I want to make myself quite dear,” said Bright 
crisply. “You have been known to keep facts of importance from 
the authorities, and you might be said to have some kind of reputa¬ 
tion. Without being personal, I want you to understand that this 
matter must be handled by the police, and in accordance with 
police regulations. 1 am not prepared to accede to you any special 
indulgence because——” He paused. 

“Go on,” said Rollison gently. 

"You know quite well what I mean.” 

“Ye-es. Because on occasions Scotland Yard has indulged 
me," said Rollison. “You know your business, Inspector, but I'm 
not happy about your manner. What makes you think that I 
might try to take advantage of—er—my reputation?” 

"You were seen on the road with a young woman. Who was 
she?” 

“Young woman,” said the Toff, and pressed his fingers lightly 
against his bandaged head. “Yc-cs. She did tell me her name, 
but I've forgotten it. Blast this head!” He lied quite easily, for he 
was not then prepared to make any statement to Bright, and he 
had good reason for pretending that he could not make a com¬ 
prehensive one. 

Bright drew a sharp breath; doubtless he suspected that the 
lapse of memory was intentional; as certainly he knew that he 
could not reasonably do anything about it. When Whittaker came 
in again, with some tea. Bright went to the window and looked out, 
probably thinking harsh things about the Toff. 

“How do you feel?” asked Whittaker. 

“Almost light-headed,” said the Toff. “An hour’s sleep would 
do me a world of good-” 

“Yes, yes.” He did not know whether he was imagining things, 
but he fancied that he saw a glint of humour in the doctor’s bright 
blue eyes. “1 think you should get back to the Hall—I'll take you, 
you won't be wise to try to drive yourself.” 

“I'm quite sure I don't feel up to it," said'Rollison. 
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“I can see no reason why you shouldn't make a statement 
now,” said Bright sharply. 

Whittaker looked about to protest, but the Toir spoke before 
him. 

I II make one, if you want it." He sounded very weary. "I’m 
confused over details of what happened before I was knocked out * 
but I was with this girl—what the devil is her name?—when three 
not very prepossessing men arrived. I had the impression that 

r^ n . WatC t mg ‘ he Cotta8e - 1 was slu SS^ over the head 

much °v showed a Sun, by the way, and 1 couldn’t do 

much—and I woke up and came straight here." 

"Where did you meet the girl?" 

,. ( .‘‘ Er n~ R0lllS0n L prcssed his tem P |e again, very lightly "She 
"You know. Inspector, I think you'll be wise to leave this for 

you. PleaTg've'^f stLemcnri" 1 ‘° SC " d ° nc of my men witl ' 

He 

any doubt that he was amuST Sl Cnl y ' and ,hcre was no longer 
US 'wj£S u ^ ki ;f d ' Pur Mohim?'" dr ° VC mine after 

daring why The doc^orThouW M 1°^ Who Was wo "- 

be wise to leave out of his s»atemem ^ h U ’u h ? w much il would 
all to lose time. It was the fear in r whcthcr hc was wise at 

%**** lhat Persuaded him to hold his^So S ey ^ s : so viv idly remem- 
m more orderly shape and h?? ^ Untl1 he had his thoughts 
Wht,taker droie on arranging them as 

F Sh NaSh bchind them. H ’ d the P ol, ccman drove the 
at . ‘ha '"hMl’who'S e ihe a TolT r< h'a 0 d Ved * SmaU Aus,i ". wi ‘h a man 

lm Bre "* mouth whh a sirf d " 0t SCCn ' bul wh ° had bound 
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CHAPTER VI 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Whittaker did little talking on the journey to the Hall. It was 
past ten o'clock when they reached it. The dusk had deepened to 
a near-darkness, and there was only the afterglow in the western 
sky. The little Austin had driven past the imposing wrought-iron 
gates of the big house when the policeman had turned the Frazer 
Nash in the wake of Whittaker's car. 

The Toll' had seen the small car, but had given it little attention. 
For one thing, he was feeling the effects of the blow more than he 
had done at the cottage, and the ache in his side was not getting 
easier. He found it impossible to concentrate as he wanted. 
Questions of importance grew confused with matters of little con¬ 
sequence, but through the mists which gathered in his mind there 
emerged one major factor; 

What should he do about Iris Brent? 

He had seen the pallor of her expression when the gunman 
had arrived, and he did not think that was because of the gun; 
she had recognized Pale Face; and the latter's words had given 
the impression that he also knew her. 

Apparently the purpose of the crooks' appearance had been to 
kidnap her. They had not done much harm to him; they had 
simply put him out so that he could do nothing to help the girl 
whom he had promised help, but failed so signally to assist. 

That was not a pleasant thought. 

He put his mind from it as they drew up outside the Hall. A 
large Georgian building, well-kept and well-preserved, with the 
walls liberally bedecked with ivy and clematis and other creepers. 
Green shutters were at all of the windows, the porch was imposing, 
supported by four stone pillars and approached by a short flight 
of stone steps. The massive front door was painted green, like the 
shutters, and the knocker and letter-box were ot brass, polished 

so that they shone even in that dull light. .. . . .... 

How are you feeling?” Whittaker asked as he climbed out. 

Worse than I thought likely. " . . , „„ , ir , 

I'm not surprised.” Whittaker was brisk I th'J* V™ a £ 
liable to over-estimate your strength, Mr. Ro lison. Erl ga 
that Bright was a little afraid that you would throw your we ght 
about- ff I may put it like that." The portly doctor was a little 

diffident, and Rollison smiled. 

‘So you've heard of my habits, too? { 

“Oh yes. I didn't associate you w.th thc^r-Toff when 1 

saw you batting this afternoon. A fine knock I h earlier 

better since Defoe scored a hundred and five in fifty min 
in the season. But you won't want to chatter about that now. 
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you take my advice you'll go to your room and lie down for at 
least a couple of hours, without a light. Don't cat anything —have 
some broth, or some bread-and-milk.” 

“Oh, great Scott!” exclaimed the Toft'. “Not invalid diet yet!” 
He staggered a little as he climbed out, and Whittaker raised an 
arm to support him. “Perhaps you're right,” he added glumly. 
“But just now I don't want to be out of action. In fact-" 

The policeman had left his car and was approaching. Rollison 
stopped speaking and went to the front door. His head was sur¬ 
prisingly dizzy, his side ached abominably. 

“It must have been a hefty clout,” he said. “Come up with 
me, will you, and have a look at my side. Something’s wrong with 
that, too. And fend oft' Mary and Bill Crossficld, if you can.” 

Whittaker was as capable at the Hall as he had been at the 
cottage. In less than ten minutes Rollison was lying on his bed, 
with his shoes off and his collar and tie loosened. Bill Crosslield 
had not yet returned from London, and Mary, although anxious 
took the doctor’s word that the guest should not be disturbed for 
some time. The policeman parked himself outside the Toff's door 
and there was little doubt that the law's presence sent a wave of 
gossip through the servants' quarters. 

Most of this Whittaker told him as he examined the bruises in 
his side. And: 


“hu';t?,°;? d J U ^ h cn ’ bro ‘7 lti °" ">« do them good," he said, 

any oiher wt'?- 3 yS ' afraid ’ Ca " 1 hclp you in 

Rollison said: 

n„ml e n 11 y< ? u 'jj 11 * 1d like my man 10 start looking for a girl 

—aida^k him r tn o rc t n K W J U u, OU telcphonc my flat—Mayfair 02133 
3 |cni •, \ get busy? He gocs by the name of Jolly.” 

Isn t n rather a tall order?” asked Whittaker. 

for him ms^t on *1 ordcrs ’”, said th <-‘ Toff- “It will be enough 

you? k? s Brent “ SUPPOSC thC namC d ° C:>n ' t mcan anything to 

.he'ghrCho^s tn whh n ?ou^ ‘° HidC hiS CUri ° Si,y ’ " ls lha * 

to telMlie nolice 1 can ' 1 make up my ™nd whether 

grimaced '• 1 b ? hcr f or not - 1 -” He broke off and 

ff youVe not t™’?irL tor iA n hour or two * win you? And 

about twelve o'did^’i C ° me n° ng to sec > our paticnl 

be talked about 6 ^ Very ,alkatlve ’ There’s a lot to 

much 4 ' l Mr 8 Rniu, Whil,akcr was c , risp ’ “ Don,t lry 10 worry too 
on the head!” b ’ 8 ‘ Ve y0urself a chance to 8«t over the bang 

not ns m* 1 ? ollis “ n sti , u worried and concerned. Was he being wise 

most trher-bl?n B 8 frL WaS ^ aC K te danger? What ™«ored 
19 ner being freed, or keeping her presence—or rather her 
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identity—from the police? The question resolved itself into one 
which he could not answer. Had the fear in her eyes been there 
because she was afraid the police would know' that she had been 
at the cottage, or was it concerned with something else—with 
Pale Face, for instance? 

He said aloud: “Oh. well. 1 11 take the chance that she's more 
worried about the police than Pale Face." 

It was a decision of sorts, and after making it he dozed for half 
an hour, then fell into a deep sleep. Afterwards he said that it was 
the least auspicious beginning to any case in which he had been 
interested, because it was twelve hours after he was introduced to 
it before he could think with any effectiveness. Those twelve hours 
might have proved fatal; they did not, but he often said that it was 
not his fault that things worked better for the girl than they might 
have done. 


In his youth they had called the man 'Pasty'. 

Since he had been born and bred in the East End of London, 
amid the squalor of dockside cottages and the lusty coarseness of 
stevedores and dock-labourers, sailors in London for a day or for 
a week, Lascars and Dutchmen, Chinese and Maltese, men of all 
nations, all creeds, all degrees of morality and immorality, it was 
surprising that the nickname was not coarser. 

He had no real name. 

For the first nine years of his life he knew little of kindness, for 
the woman who 'cared' for him was a slatternly lodging-house 
keeper who did so because she received two pound notes each 
month by registered letter. She did not know who sent them; she 
knew only that in the year nineteen hundred the child had been 
left literally on her doorstep, with a five-pound note pinned to its 
shawl, and a promise of more if she looked alter him. 

Even as a child the remarkable pallor had been in evidence, so 
that he had looked a puling infant, not long to stand the rigours 
of the upbringing he was likely to have. But the pallor was a de¬ 
ceptive thingT Organically he was strong, and he had no serious 
illness gave Ma Parker little trouble, and soon alter he could 
toddle’ brought her fish-and-chips from a shop in the Mile End 
Road. Later, when his balance was more reliable, he was entrusted 
with the nightly task of bringing her a pint of porter in a cracked 
earthenware jug from the pub on the corner of Gay Street. 

What sardonic humorist had called it Gay Street no one in the 
vicinity knew. It was dirty, and the houses were no more than 
hovels. There were no front gardens, for the front doors opened 
on to the pavement, and there were little patches of black eartn 

at the back. , . r „ 

Railway arches stood near by, tall sentinels watching over uay 

Street's cosmopolitan fraternity. 

- i 
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What kindness went Pasty's way was in rough words and coarse 
jests from men who noticed him, who ruffled his black hair, and 
occasionally told him stories of the great high seas, which held him 
spellbound. Thus into his half-formed mind there was placed a 
determination to go to sea, to get away from the squalor of Gay 
Street. Even then he showed a remarkable fastidiousness, and was 
sometimes found washing furtively, and brushing his teeth with a 
toothbrush bought with the few coppers which came his way. 

The Mongol touch in him bespoke a mixed parentage. None 
knew who the parents were. But there were times when he showed 
a streak of callousness undoubtedly inherited from the East. He 
had something of the Orient's inscrutability and much of its ability 
to endure pain. Beatings he took without apparent resentment, 
growing hardened to them, sometimes deliberately inviting one by 
doing what he should not in plain sight of Ma Parker or one of 
her cronies. 

Just before his tenth birthday he attracted attention in the school 
three streets away. A middle-aged bachelor teacher found his mind 
surprisingly sharp, even amongst the sharp-witted Cockneys: so 
Pasty went from time to time to the teacher’s two humble rooms 
in Bethnal Green, and showed an avidness in learning that swiftly 
took him beyond the school's curriculum. He won a scholarship 
at the age of eleven, and went to a secondary school, still staying 
with Ma Parker. He was a prodigy there also; and when the oppor¬ 
tunity came for him to go to Oxford he took it after a fierce argu¬ 
ment with Ma Parker, who was afraid if he did so her allowance 
Much came with such mysterious frequency, would stop. 

It did. 


At Oxford Pasty, who went also by the name of Herbert Lossen 
after an adult boarder of Ma Parker's, hid the cruel streak that was 
m“ rn '= d cons.dei-ahle fame. He had a fierce manner and 

t0 . whlch oftcn took him into trouble; but in the 
debatmg society he was an opponent to be feared—except that he 

ilf nJr? C ° f lhe U u Ual convict 'ons, and did not take a great interest 
j ^ ^ a | * »i • | ■ • ^ ^ it was his one 

one with B rfirst^K« h H e h,s . mtc u re t l . in ^at faded, and at twenty- 
™atSed fi iS ass Kt e< ! uc 5 t,on behind him, but no background 
Company*! ° bta,ned a P° sition in ‘he Crossfield Shipping 

u! ,ittle about the Crossfields, 
and RilL_/' kn< * W « h j 1 atthe time Ju, 'an Crossfield—father of Marv 
ffle Sh n^ r r ° lled the destiny of the Manufacturing Company 

FntcP C h on r ny ’ •“ and ® 

field Combine AfW? * y ’ ? fact Y w ^ h was in the great Cross- 
of New York'manf a r Car !l e appl,ed for, and obtained, the post 

that he^ first men whn the . f ? hl P pi "6 C c ° mpany ’ II was there 
law and in .^ ho pos,tlv ely benefited from breaking th' 

and in nineteen-thirty he was one of several Big Shots who 
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were arrested and charged in one of the periodical clean-ups of the 
rum and gun-runners of New York State. 

A clever attorney cleared him; an uncompromising Julian 
Crossfield cabled immediately afterwards to say that he was removed 
from his position, and was being immediately replaced. Crossfield 
prevented any legal action by sending him one year's salary, and 
Herbert Lossen, still called Pasty, took a deeper interest in the 
affairs of the New York underworld. Then he found things too 
hot for him, and with a comparatively comfortable fortune re¬ 
turned to England. 

In the meantime Julian Crossfield had died, and Arnold had 
replaced him as head of the companies. Bill Crossfield, who had 
no inclination to work, was left the bulk of his father’s fortune in 
trust until he was twenty-seven. Arnold held the purse-strings, as 
the Toff had discovered, and had insisted on Bill taking a more 
active interest in the companies which bore his name. 

In England, Lossen found the habit of law-keeping strange and 
unwelcome. Then he was visited at his London hotel by a man 
who had known of his New York activities, and put to him a pro¬ 
position which was particularly interesting. Lossen accepted the 
proposition the more eagerly because it was made by a man who 
found the Crossficld Companies too competitive, and wanted them 
checked. Lossen considered that the Crossfields had cheated him; 
the opportunity to take revenge could not be missed. All these 
factors had weighed in the mind of the man who had approached 
him. 

None of them, of course, weie suspected by the Toff. 

He knew Herbert Lossen as Pale Face, and he knew that Pale 
Face had taken the girl away. He did not know that as he slept 
at Crossfield Hall she was taken to a small house on the outskirts 
of Staines, put into an attic room, and left there, still gagged 
enough to prevent her from trying to attract attention. Lossen 
visited her just after midnight. 

“Keep quiet and cause no trouble,” he told her, and you II be 

all right. If you're awkward-” He paused, and did not make 

his meaning clear by words yet he contrived to make her feel 

Then he asked her what she knew of Rollison: she told him, 
and Lossen-who had spent little time in the East End since his 
return to England, and knew only vaguely of the Tof f—^ought o 
Rollison as an interfering amateur who could be easily dealt with 
if he proved troublesome. He was, in any case, being watched. 

Lossen closed and locked the door on Iris Brent: and thirty 
miles away Dr. Whittaker entered Rollison’s room as the patient 
stirred and opened his eyes. 
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MORE OF DEFOE 


Sleep had performed a miracle. 

Rollison felt clear-headed and. apart from stiffness in his head 
and at his side, very near to normal. Whittaker felt his pulse took 
his temperature, and put his head on one side. 

_ t * V 1 ‘i nk , iVas wrong.” he said. -'You can’t over-estimate your 
strength. I haven t known a recovery as quick and complete as 
>ours seems to be for a long time.” 

«Si° bd .;” Sa ‘r d Ro,, ' s °n- “And what about food?” 

NNc-ell a few sandwiches. Don’t overdo it. And you're not 
going to try to go out to-night, are you?” } 

1 don t know, ’ said Rollison. He rang a bell and sent i nviid 
for sand.v,ches. When .he door closed: "Did you go. Jol^r 


“NcT ” 1 HaS Brighl 1)0011 worrying you?” 


“Better. How is Defoe?” 

Whittaker frowned. 

surprising Sveiy'TZL "' i,h y ° U ’ Mr ’ R °" is °"-a 

have been on the danger list for i weekT ° mCn °, Ut ol ton would 

suffered, but he’s comfortable There’ll be nTn whal Dofo ° 
tion, although he’s had a hi™ i , r rc y. no ncccl lor an opera- 

suppose .hat? whal £ He won'. 

w!&;r^° lliSOn ' “What do you know of him?’ 

you whal I do know* HeVbeiin b r trayin8 any conliden «s if I | C || 

- - 

taker. “But'^here’^^hS ml ? t0 thc Cross helds,” said Whit- 

surface. Sir Julian—you knnw'tl? 11 than thorc aPP° ars on lhc 

“The recent histo^£™o5t ustory of thc famil >' 1 
and smokine “c; r u ' Kollison was sitting in an easy-chair, 

businesses^—TnH Bui * 1 U P the business—should 1 say 

now controls th* ° ou 8ht *his estate fifty years ago. His brother 
manager Lnd\/ e r ,COm ? erc ‘. a * activities and the estate is run by t. 
much inK♦ x. Lross "eld is a pleasant woman who doesn’t carry 
Whitt c. Mar y’s a live wire, and Bill’s lazy.” 

“Th o Cr S ?y es crinkled at thc corners, 
wordei a !w fair estimate,” he admitted. “And you didn’t waste 
e ’ then—both Julian and Arnold Crossfield were very 
strict. Defoe’s hardly the type of tenant you would expect them 
to have for more than one year.” 

^ A / 

J* r> > ^ If 
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V 


"1 gather that he's a ladies' man,*' said Rollison dryly. 

"There isn't much doubt of that,” said Whittaker. “Mind 
you. I like the fellow. 1 always have done. I shouldn't talk about 
him but lor the fact that 1 think you—er—you're likely to be very 
acti\e. What I say is in strict confidence, of course." 

•'Of course." 

"Thank you. He does have guests at the cottage, and very fre¬ 
quently. His—er—taste is excellent." Whittaker smiled, a little 
awkwardly, as if the attitude of a man-of-the-world did not really 
suit him. "As far as I know he's single, but the frequent lady visitors 
to the cottage ha\e caused a great deal of talk in the village, par¬ 
ticularly since Crossfield has allowed him to continue there.” 

"But surely if he had an agreement-" 

"For one year only," said Whittaker, and smiled again at the 
Toff's surprise. "It's surprising what we know about each other in 
Fern Cross, Mr. Rollison! Actually, Defoe made it well known 
when -he came here that he was trying the cottage out for a year, 
and would stay longer only if it suited him. The village was quite 
certain that he wouldn't suit the Crossfields. Instead, he's still 


there." 

"I should say he was a good tenant." 

"An excellent one. but-” Whittaker stood up and began to 

pace the room. "It's not really easy to let you see the atmosphere 
of Fein Cross, and the Crossfields. Sir Julian was an eccentric, 
and scry nearly a dictator. He looked after the village very well- 
all the villages and all the farms, for that matter. There arc never 
any complaints about the state of the cottages in the district, and^ 
repairs arc done promptly as they become necessary. Arnold con¬ 
tinues to have the same thought for the tenants, through the estate 
manager—the same one, of course, whom Sir Julian employed. 
But if there is any scandal or gossip, and good grounds for it— 
then a tenant goes at the end of his first agreement. It's something 
almost feudal—you do see what I'm driving at, don’t you? 

"Yc-es, " said Rollison slowly. "Quite well. So there’s a mystery 
about Defoe, who shouldn't have been allowed to stay. The sug¬ 
gestion is, of course, that he has some pull w ith Arnold Crossficld. 

"I ha\e heard it said openly, yes.” 

"Does he ever visit the Hall?" 

"He's never been known to. Er—you II probably find that 
Marv and Bill, and Lady Crossficld for that matter, know nothing 
about the talk in the village. They're very popular, and I don t 
think there's a villager who would cause them any troub.e 

•Yes, that fits,” admitted Rollison. "The whole world can be 
talking about a man's wife, but the husband doesn't hear a word oi 
it. It's odd. to say the least. You're sure you haven t heard of this 

girl—Iris Brent?" .. „ _ - , f 

I'm quite sure. She may have been onc of Defoes friends, 

of course. You found her at the cottage, didn’t you. 


MORE OF DEFOE 


Rollison smiled. 

“If I tell you anything more about her you'll be in bad with 
Bright, and that wouldn't do. But if you care to be on hand while 
1 give Bright’s policeman a statement, you'll read a lot between 

the lines. Unless the policeman objects-" 

“Oh, Featherby won t mind me." said Whittaker. 
Police-Constable Featherby, a middle-aged man who could 
write shorthand, did not mind Dr. Whittaker. He took down 
Rollison s statement quickly. Rollison related the arrival at the 
cottage, the finding of Defoe, the start for a doctor—picking up 
the girl on the way, he said—the meeting with the cyclist-cricketers, 
the return to the cottage, the meeting with the doctor, and the 
examination of the ground outside the cottage. He said more: that 

1 1 i i • was on the way to see Defoe, and that 

he had advised her not to go to the cottage. She had given him 
hci name, and asked him to tell her how Defoe progressed but he 
could not remember her address. Her name, he' thought, was 
Cent. He couldn t be sure, because just as she had told him the 
three men had appeared, and he had been knocked out. 
d^j When P.C. Featherby had gone, Whittaker rubbed his ample 

be ableV also “^ bctWC ° n lhc ,incs ’ Mr - Allison' Bright will 

Rolhsm! lin ^r , || C b a ", makC a nght happicr as timc goes on,” said 
koii son. I II have a good try, anyhow.” 

Whittaker shrugged. 

be Z™ k fP y ° U ’ °" n bus l ncss bcst - Wcib lVs laic and I must 
l c. 8 ° n8 ' o br ^T >0u rc surc 11 s NVISC to leave ‘he girl's name out 

tr, P o eSUm ,l bly Whcn you wcre attacked she was—cr— 
rohee tre abfe to l„ h ok y foJ “ n,i * h ' wis " «'«■• 

And* thanks ^ ‘ any,hi " 8 ^cot. 

g d that he c h o°u>d £ 

received ZTT ,dephone in h,s hcdro °a' rang. He hi. ed life 

“Mr. RollLn, e piea°e m " W S ° n ° r ° US '° iCC anSwc . reii 
Speaking. Jolly." said Rollison. 

it was te?w« n n, r 8 and r a' S m d J "I'h 7' lh0Ut re | ard lo thc fact ,h ' 1t 

made inquiries alnniTth^Y d J? received your message, and 
desire ® e lines which I imagined you would 

“Ve^ 1 gooT h3ve less verbosity." said the Toff, 

there & rZfn,^ "horn 
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“Where?” 

”In some sections of the Press," said Jolly carefully. "Shall I 
read the articles out to you over the telephone?” 

"Is there anything that might be urgent?" 

"lam hardly in a position to make a statement to that effect, 
sir. 1 he articles are all a week old—perhaps you would prefer me to 
come down at once, sir. and bring the information with me.” 

"On the whole, I think that'll be best,'’ said Rollison. "It will 
take you an hour and a half—leave at half past five. Jolly, then 
there'll be someone up and about when you arrive. Tell them to 
call me immediately, and you come straight up to my room.” 

"Very good, sir,” said Jolly. 

He rang down, and the Toff replaced the telephone slowly. He 
was not wholly surprised, but he was pleased. The anxiety which 
the girl had shown to keep her name from the police suggested the 
possibility that her chief fear was of publicity; it looked as if she 
had had a share of it within the past week. There would be much 
to help him in Jolly’s press-cuttings, and the few hours which 
would elapse would surely make little or no difference. 

He was uneasy, nevertheless, when he undressed and at last 
went properly to bed. 

The sun was shining through a top corner of his window when 
he was awakened by a sharp tap at the door. He struggled to a 
sitting position, winced when he twisted his side, and then lie saw 
Jolly entering. 

A man of medium height and portly, sparse-haired and miser¬ 
able of feature. Jolly’s face was lined, and at the mouth drooped 
as a bloodhound's lips droop, or at least in a passable imitation. 
The Toff had often told him that he would make an excellent 
musical-comedy butler, to which Jolly invariably replied that he 
hoped he gave satisfaction where he was. 

Jolly, despite his dyspeptic countenance, was a man of sur¬ 
prises, and sharp-witted withal. The Toff knew of no one on 
whom he could depend more thoroughly. 

That morning Jolly had clearly been exerting his charm, for he 
carried with him a tea-tray, and biscuits. He looked sharply at the 
Toffs bandaged head, and put the tray on a pedestal cupboard. ^ 


"Would you have preferred coffee, sir?" 

"No, tea will do fine," said Rollison. “I’m sorry to interrupt 

your holiday. Jolly." . 

"I was finding it heavy on my hands, sir," declared Jolly. It 
I may say so, 1 am never so fully occupied when 1 am in London 
on my own, and I was looking forward to your return." He poured 
out tea; on the tray were two cups. 

"And one for yourself,” said Rollison, to whom the two cups 
was a hint not to be ignored. "Where are those cuttings ? 

“I will get them, sir.” Jolly took a large envelope from his 
jnside-coat pocket, opened it, took out a dozen or more press- 
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cuttings, some of them with headlines, and not until they were in 
a position where the Toff could read them comfortably did he pour 
out a second cup of tea. “Thank you, sir. The journey gave me 
no time for refreshment.” 

As he drank, he watched his employer. 

As Rollison sipped, he scanned the cuttings. 

They concerned his Iris Brent; of that there was no doubt at 
all, for on four cuttings there was her photograph, although poor 
likenesses even for newspaper reproduction, but the width of her 
forehead, the shortness of her nose and the attractiveness of the 
whole could hardly be mistaken. That established in his mind he 
read the first article. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AND MORE OF IRIS 

The thing which surprised the Toff most was that he had seen 

i° \i' hC ar n ,Cl if S ° n thc prcv,ous Fr »day, When they had 
appeared. Normally he scanned most of the daily papers, for often 

^iTc d ,r Y hCm ?" ,tem L O f interest, and occasionally a paragraph 
hch so intrigued him that he made inquiries about it; thus one 
of the most outstanding cases in his career had started. 

witK Cn n recallcd that on the previous Thursday he had been 

mem raijS pa / ty Wh,C £ had gonc from placc to place in thc amuse 
had treasu . re . h V nt : 11 had lasted until jhe early hours it 

had bored him, and it had made him sleep late When he h id 

had been waiting to seeWm and he had left 
Sh r? . Terrace not only without reading thc papers but also 
fl J h0Ut . anythl "« substantial in the way of breakfast Sncndine 

no. gon7hl way nl8h ‘ in ,he ^ 

“n ParS?he “exf”"’ 1 “ hCad " nC 0nc 

little^,ay Wed by many reporlers ' but had given remarkably 
The most typical headline read:' 

GIRL WITHDRAWS BREACH CASE 

n judgmcnt%rrihor. SUrprising i,em; U was absurd to ‘ry to form 
nearly™",^ a ri 7 rt 3« be often did so'and w™ 

Would take her roman J* d n ° l iave . thought that Iris Brent 
the public eve AnU^’ b H° ke . n or otherwise, into court, and thus 
_ Cye - A PP a rently she had regretted her first decision! 
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and. although the case had been down for hearing that week, she 
had withdrawn it. There were comments from a judge, who appar¬ 
ently thought she should have made up her mind well before she 
did. and there was a statement that Miss Brent was a private 
secretary—her employer's name was not mentioned—that she was 
twenty-four, and that she had been engaged to Mr. Patrick Defoe 
for two years. 

The name of Defoe did not surprise him. 


In fact it explained something of the reason for her visit, more 
of her reason for wanting to be kept out of the limelight of publicity. 
Defoe attacked, and near to death—his ex-fiancee near the scene of 
the crime; few people would have failed to judge her belore she 
was tried. 

The Toff looked up from the articles, after making sure that 
there was no mention of her employer in any cutting, and regarded 
Jolly. 

“Who did she work for. Jolly?” 

“1 made inquiries about that subject, sir, particularly with a 
view to discovering why the gentleman s name had been suppressed. 
1 found none, sir—but I was able to ascertain that for some six 
months she has been employed as private secretary to Mr. Arnold 

Crossfield.” 

Jollv made that statement without batting an eye. 

The Toffs stare grew more intent, and for some seconds the 
room was very silent. Then he poshed the bedclothes on one side. 
••Run me a bath, Jolly—the room's next door but one. 

“Very good, sir. Are you sure your head is all right for such 

exertion?” . „ 

“I'm going to try it, said the Toft. , . . . 

A warm bath did much to ease the aching in his side; after it 
he secured some embrocation from Bill Crossfield, who had re¬ 
turned at midnight and gone straight to bed, so that Jo ly coul ^ub 
it in The bruises were badly coloured, purple, red and black 
mingling- whoever had kicked him had certainly been vicious. 

Whife he had bathed. Jolly had breakfasted, and a Roar ranged 
for Rotlison to breakfast in his room. It was served as soon as 
Rollison was dressed, and while he ate bacon and Sidneys with 
tomatoes and early mushrooms—also with keen enjoyment, tor ms 

abstinence of the previous evening made him '°^ t hU Jo lly 

-he gave Jolly a resume of the atTa.r as far as he knew it. JoMy 
made no comments, but carefully assimilated every detail. The 
narrative was finished with a final cup of coffee. Then. 

“Well Jollv, what do you make of it. 

“It is’somewhat confused, sir, and a little early to attempt to 

come to any conclusion." . th „ window 

“Ye-es.” Rollison lit a cigarette and strolled to thed c he 
“It's one of the most curious mix-ups I’ve ever come across, 
works for Arnold Crossfield, and is engaged to Defoe, who lists 
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at the Crossfield Estate and does not have the reputation which 
most tenants here should have. Nothing is done about that, how¬ 
ever, and the village is very talkative. One might say scandalised.” 

“Would it be advisable, sir, for me to try to find what 1 can in 
the village? 1 have little doubt that 1 shall lind them discursive, 
now that Mr. Defoe has been hurl.” 

"Yes, you will. And that’s your job, for the tunc being. Mine 
is—well, what is mine. Jolly?” 

“Finding Miss Brent, sir ?” 

“Ye-es. A primary task, of course, but not an easy one. I 
wonder if we’ve a theory that will tit the facts? She puts up this 
breach case. Defoe, a fascinating individual, by all accounts, per¬ 
suades her to withdraw it, and asks her to see him to-day." 
"Yesterday, sir," corrected Jolly. 

“We know what I mean. She arrives and finds him badly hurt. 
She sees these three men, who go away after spending most of tlie- 
day at the cottage. The assumption is that they searched it com¬ 
prehensively, and had time to put everything back in good order 
before the police arrived.” 

"That is so, sir.” 

"Then what? They go, and she returns. What’s the point I 
haven t mentioned. Jolly?” 

Peculiar lact emerges, sir. If the three men attacked 
Defoe in the first place, as she appears to imagine, they had no 
intention of killing him—otherwise they would have made sure- 
seeing that they had ample opportunitv.” 

''. So , we s . cc ^at the same way," said Rollison slowly. "Why 
didnit they finish their job?" ' > 

J, hc assumption that they started it isn’t borne out, sir." 

No, you re right, it isn t, said Rollison, and he turned sharply 
rom the window. "The three men would have finished him off if 

tri^knifedhhn 1 " 6 J ° b ' S ° presumably som cone other than the 

And the trio's arrival drove the someone away sir ?” 

No. Miss Brent’s did. If she's telling the truth ” added 

indeed?”' ‘ h ° PC ,ha ' Shc is ’ Jo "*' 1 much 

"lvfn!l erCd .i! hal >OU Were wcl1 im P rcss ed by the young lady, sir ” 

anothi? 8 h u r l °° C much ’" said the Toff absently “there’s 

eaJdenin^T h "!f -5T eone thought it necessary to do some 
gardentng. I wonder if the police have reached that poi 

tunity now ” dldn * ^ U ycslerday > sir - they will have 

v N°-°* Jolly. Get downstairs, and tn-’ 

IT ^iviamioJ Def ° e i. AS a,ways » an ything will be ,, i • 

Yes, sir? dn t guarantee. 

Get the popular verdict on Mr. Arnold Crossfi No * not her 
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“Very good, sir,” said Jolly. 

When he had gone, the Toff put the cuttings in his suit-case, 
locked it, and then went downstairs. He met Bill Crossfield coming 
from the breakfast room. Bill was concerned, and showed a ten¬ 
dency to feel that Rollison should be treated as an invalid. Rollison 
discouraged it, and: 

“Did you get on all right yesterday, Bill?” 

Crossfield scowled. 

“Oh, I suppose so. Why the devil he sent for me I don’t know 
—it was some pesty meeting, and he didn't call it until the morning. 
He knew 1 was spending a week-end down here.” 

Rollison smiled. „ _ . „ 4 .- 

“His idea of a week-end and yours don t tally, I fancy. But it 

it wasn’t important, it was too bad.” 

Crossfield grinned. . . f . 

“Not for you—I gather you had a good time lor an hour or 

two' You're a sly devil—why didn’t you tell me you were a 
cricketer? You came down here for tennis didn’t you? „ 

“I'm committing the cardinal crime of mixing the games, 

Sa ^“You mean Mary persuaded you to give up cricket for the 
week-end ” said Bill Crossfield, and in fact that was partly true, 
for the^nvitation had come from Mary, who knew Rollison reason¬ 
ably well He had been attracted by the thought of a quiet week¬ 
end with tennis the main recreation. He had, in fact, been pre- 

par He sometimes thought, when he felt like that, that he was getting 

0 ' d Tha.ShoS , t W did 0 no. persist, and Crossficld frowned agaim 

I" Jodhpur and. stout shoes. Her hair was a little untidy, 

her ^ey e na“owS S a h m"£a. sigh, of Rollison. 

. "Roly, ought you to be h suggestion that I am still 

P d d Rollison t?no, ha.Pas bad as this bandage 

1 °°‘telieve you,” said Mary flatly, and took hts arm. 

'SSSwsw f "“ 

Si: „r, i I„di« ■ ..'">1. ” 

, Bind for five minutes. 
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“Why worry about it at all?" asked Rollison. 

“Oh, don't be an ass." She spoke sharply, and he fancied that 
she coloured a little. “Everyone liked Defoe, and it’s a miserable 
business." 

“I see,” said Rollison, and reflected that by ‘everyone’ Mary 
probably meant herself and Bill. Had Defoe's fascination affected 
her? He did not think that she would readily talk, but he was 
wrong in part. She told him she knew about the breach-of-promise 
case, that she had seen the girl's photograph, and: 

“Do you think she had anything to do with it?" 

“I haven’t had time to think," said Rollison. “Why should I 
pick on her, anyhow?" 

“1 thought perhaps you would agree with the police." 

Rollison covered his surprise. 

“In what?" 

“You are ill," declared Mary. “Or else that reputation of yours 
is all hooey. I thought you knew everything, and worked hand in 
hand with the police." 

“You’re wrong on both counts,” said Rollison. “Tell me 
more about it—unless you're talking for the sake of talking.” 

“Well, I’m not. I met Featherby in the village, and he told me 
that they're looking for the girl—Iris Brent, isn't it?” She frowned 
a little, and the Toff thought a little ruefully that he need not have 
kept the story back from the police after all. Then he changed his 
mind; they did not know the girl had been near the cottage, and by 
talking he would have made the appearances against her look 
even worse. 


Moreover, he was relieved. 

He was more relieved an hour later when he was sitting in the 
small office allocated to Inspector Bright, in Guildford. Bright was 
more cheerful that morning—Rollison suspected that he had been 
in touch with Scotland Yard; there were times when the Yard 
encouraged Rollison, for it was a fact that he often obtained results 
when they had failed. 

“I'm glad you've come,” said Bright, and pulled a typewritten 
statement towards him on a desk littered with papers. “Do you 
mind reading this statement through and signing it?’* 

The Toff took the statement. 

i m Pr » vid A ed your man . ha sn't added any touches. I’ll sign it 
g aaiy. As he read, Bright watched him, and when he took a 
iountam pen from his pocket the policeman said quickly: 

“N° U ” Stl11 d ° n t remembcr th e girl’s name?” 

1 IV# 


You ve said there that you think it was ‘Gent’.” 

Somethihg like that, yes.” 

“What about Brent?” L , Itf - 1 

anv'thufi 1, V hym S’” smiled Tofr * “ but 1 couldn’t guarantee, 
anything. Brent, Brent—grearScott, I remember! No, not her 
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name.” he added quickly, and an expression of satisfaction dis- 
appeared from Bright s face. ‘The breach case, wasn't it? And 
Deloe damn it, surely Defoe was the defendant, or would have 
been had the case matured.” 

Bright looked disappointed. 

“So you know of that?” 

“1 remember it.” admitted Rollison suavely. He scribbled his 
signature beneath the statement, and added: “I remember thinking 
it was queer that her employer's name wasn't mentioned. Usually 
the Press brings in what names it can when there’s no chance of 
libel.” 

Bright did not rise to the bait. 

“Wasn't it mentioned? I suppose it's not important. Well, if 
you remember nothing else, that's all you can do for me.” He 
pulled the statement towards him, and smiled. “1 have a feeling 
that it's going to be very simple, Mr. Rollison. It shouldn't be 
difficult to identify the woman you met on the road. In fact, she’s 
been identified up to a point, but I'm hoping to get it a stage further.” 
Quite quickly, and with the air of a conjurer, he brought a large 
photograph from beneath the papers on his desk, and held it 
towards the Toll, so that the latter looked on the set face of Iris 
Brent again. “Was that the girl?” 

Rollison hesitated. 

“Oh, come,” said Bright, who was certainly no fool, and had 
clearly carefully rehearsed this. “The three men who saw you with 
her in your car have already said it was her. You can’t be in doubt 
—it was a clear evening, and this is an excellent photograph. Was 
that the girl?” 

Rollison said carefully: , * 

“I wouldn't be prepared to swear to it, from that photograph, 
any more than the three cricketers who identified it 'up to a point’ 
would. There’s a likeness, yes. But I was in a hurry, and anxious 
to get the doctor. I didn't spent time examining her features. 
Have you found her?” 

“Yes,” said Inspector Bright calmly, and he sat back as if to 
enjoy that triumph. 

I, f •: 

.•vV 


CHAPTER IX 

- A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 

The Toff had no reason to doubt the statement. 

He was a little perturbed, for it was likely that the police w'ould 
obtain a full statement from the girl, and unlikely that she would 
confirm his story of what had happened on the previous evening. 

But there was nothing he could do about that, and he felt a sense 

i 
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of anti-climax. The fuss and the bother, especially the wound in 
the head, had not been worth it. 

That, he afterwards admitted, was when he was almost dejected. 
There were many things in the affair Crossfield which interested 
him, and which he determined to discover, if only for his personal 
satisfaction, and to justify himself. There was the truth about the 
attack on Defoe, also—surely he wanted to lind the attacker? 

He was not so sure. 

He felt, as he looked across the room at Bright, that his chief 
interest had gone with the capture of Iris Brent. Instinctively he 
knew that the attitude would not be long-lived, but it did not 
encourage him to enjoy the next few minutes. 

' Then Bright's attitude intrigued him. 

Not until the policeman had said that there was nothing more 
the TolV could do had he brought out his trump card. Clearly, he 
wanted to take the Toll' oh' his guard; Bright probably felt that 
handling the ToIT was not the difficult task which Scotland Yard— 
and the Press—so often inferred. 

Rollison stirred himself. 

“Congratulations,” he said mildly. “I suppose I mustn't ask 
where you found her?” 

“Near Staines,” said Bright promptly. “She’s on her way 
here now, and I’d like you to identify her." 

“You did suggest that there was nothing more I could do, so 
I could be awkward and obstinate,” said Rollison. “But at tile 
moment I won’t. How long do you think she will be?” 

“I expect her by twelve o'clock.” 

'‘It’s now eleven-thirty—I'll be here at noon, sharp. Are-you 
having an identification parade?” 

‘ 1 don't l | 1ink il W *H be necessary,” said Bright complacently 
There s no charge preferred against her yet.” He pushed his chair 
back, and went as far as to oiler cigarettes. “After this I hope I 
won t have to worry you, Mr. Rollison. I’m sure you’Ve feeling 
the need tor a rest. The blow on the head. Dr. Whittaker tells me 
might ha\c unfortunate results.” He smiled widely, and the Toff 

h ' m ' alth ° USh - he ‘'- Br™ 

nnn S d , for f Hi * h Street was busy. Rollison had some cofTee 

caHecf the the CaSC and thcn ’ from a tc| ephone kiosk, 

SidlLr / ' E < Ch °\ Tha i nat,onal daily had on its staff a youthful 

whh thl To 7°^T!!; UU by name ’ who wouId ^dly co-operate 
The m or n 7ng ’ moreover * was *" l ‘ie office, a rare thing for 

C Yes h t sa , id ’ and then with emphasis: “Oh, Rollison' 

vi are you after now?* y ” n ° thm8 Very Spedal has come in ’ Wha < 

•tw'S! he i rd about the Defoe business?” 

hat breach case?” Lett sounded rather disappointed. “Yes 
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the toff proceeds 
I have. I m not covering it—one of our men is on the way there 

an K 8l V u Va u cov ? red is the girl’s employer/’ said Rollison. 
know?” hush * hush * ,sn 1 lt? A moId Crossfield-or didn't you 

Lett paused for a moment. 

0 k J^ hCr f S nothing Particularly hush-hush about it. We’re making 
a habit of not mentioning names unless there's a direct bearing on 

necase Crossfidd-did you say you want his angle followed? 
What is his ariglc?” 

“That’s what I want to know/’ 

Look here. Rollison, are you putting something across me? 

I here s nothing to indicate that Crossfield's concerned in this at 
all. Or is there?” 

Rollison chuckled. 

That s exactly my own frame of mind—find what you can, 
will you? I hope to be in London this afternoon, or at the latest 
to-morrow morning.” 

He rang down, and then walked back to the police station. He 
had driven in alone, and his Frazer Nash was parked outside the 
station yard. As he arrived, another car drew up, and from it 
stepped two plain-clothes men and a girl. He did not feel any 
interest in the girl until she had been taken inside. Then he frowned, 
and quickened his step. 

Bright kept him waiting for five minutes, and then, when he 
was ushered into the office, the girl was sitting there. She was 
poised, and defiant—but she did not look afraid. W 

She returned Rollison’s even gaze steadily. 

Bright said: 

“Now, Mr. Rollison, Miss Brent has made a statement which 
confirms yours, and she has been able to account for her move¬ 
ments yesterday lunch-time—until six o'clock, in fact.” Bright was 
almost urbane. “She quite understands the difficulty we have to 
face, and is willingly co-operating.” 

“Oh,” said Rollison. And hastily: “Good.” 

“Moreover, she can give us some information about what hap¬ 
pened yesterday,” said Bright. “She was taken away in a car by 
the men who attacked you, and spent the night in a house in 
Staines. She was able to escape, and she reported immediately to 
the nearest policeman. Her description of the man who showed a 
firearm might help you to remember what happened more dearly. 
Would you mind repeating what you told me. Miss Brent?” 

The girl said slowly, and in a tense voice: 

“It was a very pale-faced man, rather under medium height^ . 
He had a scar on his upper-lip—on the right side. He was going - r 
grey, although his hair was dark where it retained its colour, tie ^ 
had on a dark grey suit.” , 

She spoke as if repeating a lesson carefully rehearsed, and 
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Rollison sat against the arm of the one easy-chair in the office; 
she had preferred to take a stiff-backed chair. 

“I don't know that it refreshes my memory much,” he said. 

“The man was pale-faced, yes. I didn't notice the scar-” He 

paused, and then took out his cigarette-case. “But, as I've said, 
I'm very hazy about it.” 

“He certainly hit you hard,” said the girl. 

“And I shall remember it if and when I see him again,” smiled 
Rollison. He proffered cigarettes, and she took one. Her nails 
were brightly polished, and coloured pink. She was wearing the 
dress he had seen on the previous evening; there was no doubt 
about that. 

She let smoke curl from her nostrils. 

“I'm awfully sorry to have been the cause of any trouble for 
you,” she said. "And it was good of you to offer to help me if 
you could.” 


^ Did I do that? asked Rollison, and he smiled again. 

Your memory must have been disturbed more than we 
tliought, said Bright sarcastically, and he pushed his chair back 
Rollison shrugged, bowed to the girl, nodded to Bright, whose 
return nod was an obvious dismissal, and went down for his car. 

aS ? r a ! ! he L High Strcet - and then telephoned the 
Hall. Alter a short delay he was speaking to Jolly 

HiohW, hCre n 3 hU r ry '" Said Ro,,ison * “The turning off the 
High Street near the police station. Is that 0103^” 

“I II start at once, sir.” 


Jolly wasted no time in asking questions, but closed down 
wa chcd th< LP° llcc headquarters, and waited for some 
hn? y if VC mmu . ,es - T 1C S'rl d'd not come from the police station 
bu| Jolly arrived, driving a car borrowed from Mary CrosslicW' 

. I,- h ° PC i i m 8 ° od t,me « s,r -“ He spoke as the Toff steoned 
to him, and before he had put on the handbrake. 

nl' 7 °I do . said Rollison. “Jolly, what we thought was corn- 
gotnow W A S <!,yi PC '-P erfectly simple, compared with what we've 
and chlv A 8 ,u cal,ln .g herself Iris Brent is at the police station 

at any t me FlnX °n ° f hcr I ? and ' Shc * ho “' d come out 

find wVre she g^s ” ^ ° n >OUr ,lfc - d ° n ' 1 ,OSC hcr ~ 1 

”°^h S r‘ i. Did y ? U S , ay ‘ Callin8 hcrsclf ' Miss Brent?” 

saw lastnlsHt LA Th " lowly> “! f shc is ,ris Brent, ‘he girl 1 
smoker Mi D • Th,s one smokes as if she’s a twenty-a-dav 

certainVv kl? Br f n !~ my M,ss Brent—didn't enjoy a cigarette and 

MUs Bmnr Lem ‘ ^ hands arc squa^m? 

was ner rn*A NVere , very long and narrow. This girl’s hair 
mistaken/ 1, recemly > my M, ss Brent's wasn’t, or I’m badly 


e 


Jolly said: 
“Yes and 


“Are they otherwise alike, sir?” 

no. No one who knew- them well would confuse 
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them. We've got to find the other girl, Jolly, and we’ve got to 
find her quickly.” 

*T1I do everything I can* sir.” 

Jolly left the car where he had parked it and walked towards 
the police station. Rollison went then to the hospital, to be told 
that Mr. Defoe was comfortable, but was not allowed to receive 
visitors; that was on the instructions of the police. 

“Supposing I was a relative?” said Rollison. 

“You would have to get police permission to see him, 

sir " 

Rollison accepted that verdict, and then drove back to the 
Hall, his mind seething with the new development. It set the wheel 
moving almost too quickly for comfort, and too often he forgot 
his side and his bandaged head. Before he could do much he had 
to have more information about the real Iris Brent—he had also 
to decide which of them was the genuine Iris. An impersonation 
on the part of the girl whom the police were questioning won d 
surely be the most brazen act imaginable. The risks involved would 
be considerable. The likeness was there, but not so clearly as to 
confuse people who knew her reasonably well. 

Had “his’ girl lied? ... . 

That seemed the obvious supposition; she could have done so 

and he had no way of checking, at the time, whether she told the 
truth or not. He had assumed that it was the truth when he had 
found her waiting for him. But there were other things to Contuse 
him—her description of the gunman for one. The gunman had 
been pale-faced, but there the accuracy ol her word-picture had 
finished. He had been black-haired, without a streak ot grey, h 
had been tall* there had been no scar on his upper-lip. 

“And so she lied,” he told himself when he pulled up outside 
the Hall “Bright’s so damned pleased at putting one o\er on me 

° f "e To S sa S ; y i n g L g r wmiarn l^ ydur .n.crest in your own 

necessary, and what are not. 

Bill Crossfield’s voice held a stubborn note. Hon’t 

“ sawTo reason for going .o London yesterday *^ 1 
see one now. There was none ol this nonsense when my 

"^please_" a woman's voice. Lady Crossfield's, Rollison r 
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knew, faded away. Arnold Crossfield. plainly identified by the 
younger Crossfield's manner, spoke more sharply. 

Your father assumed that you would grow out of the habit of 
wasting time and money. You show no sign of doing so. Your 
behaviour in every way is unsatisfactory—you appear to consider 
a trilling game of cricket more important than an organization built 
laboriously over many years. You must alter—and you will 
alter.’ 

The footman had disappeared. The voices were coming from 
the drawing-room. Rollison heard a faint sound near the stairs, 
and saw Mary looking towards him. obxiouslv concerned. 

Bill's voice was thick with anger. 

* Oh, I will, will 1? I'd like to know who gave vou the right to 
order me here order me there! My God, I'm sick to death of it 

a'?", ! l ta J d . f °7 t! Shut up! ” he touted, and that suggested that 

too mueh a 1,’ tr, . ed l ° Spc a k ‘. * VC l,stcncd to > ou a damned sight 
too much, it s time you did some listening. You'll threaten to cut 

“ out altogether-all right, it's n,y money, you ca™ 

stop me taking it in a years time. And I'll sell every tuppenny- 

ha penny share I've got in the lousy show-it makes me shek« 

Money, money, money, that's all you think of. Have vou ever 

hp 7f V H OUrS °! ] IOr ,elaxatio,1? You’re too ruddy mean 

w sr K b fraid yo t* losl a pcnny - Bcforc I'd grow into a'money¬ 
worshipping megalomaniac I'd kill myself! I'm finished with 

& Company I d rather be an ollke-boy in another 
-get ou" Sfmyw'ay” 6C,0r “ my °" n ' And "<»Joking 

do™ the a s V 4iS 0,SteP r °"°' led ’ a ” d ,hcn hurrying 

"Roly, don't let him go. Don't let him-" 

a bul| C at d a^\T r0 p 0r Vi d00r , 0P u ned ' B,M Crossfield came out like 

» - burning ^ 

in a slight wf„ n d a and C the a n m he P ; ! e C ,'i o™ 8 "* ^ hh hair hlo "'"« 

™'«“o“ se ' Nor did he 
came the hum oVTn engi ne. dnVe ' lr ° m U C “ r ° Ut of si 8 hl . the| c 
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CHAPTER X 


INTO ACTION 

The Tofl went into action then. 

He turned towards the door, speaking as he went, heedless of 
the fact that the sudden movement was painful. 

“Get him into the house, and send for Whittaker.” 

He did not wait to make sure that the girl had heard him, but 
raced down the steps and to his own car, still outside. He had 
turned it towards the drive when he had parked it, bearing in mind 
the possibility that he would be lea\ing for London. He vaulted 
over the back of it, slid into the driving-seat, and on the move 
before Mary had reached the foot of the steps. 

He glanced at Bill Crossfield as he passed the youngster. 

Bill's eyes were opened; in them was an expression akin to 
surprise. On his trouser-leg there was a dark patch, and on the 
back of one hand a patch of red. He shouted something which 

Rollison did not hear. . . 

The engine of the other car was drowned by the Frazer Nash, 
but Rollison saw it through the trees: it turned right, and towards 
Guildford, from the drive. He reckoned that he gamed twenty 
yards by the time he reached the end of the drive. 

In another five minutes, on the clear road, he saw the first car. 
It was a small Austin—an old seven h.p., he thought, and it was 
travelling at a good speed. But the Frazer Nash opened full out, 
swiltlv reduced the distance. 

There were two people in the Austin—the driver and a pas¬ 
senger. The Toff saw the passenger turn, a^d caught a ghmpsc: of 
something dinting in the sun. A split-second a^rwardsasharp 
crack echoed near him, and he saw a small hole drilled in the 
windscreen a foot or more from his head. He leaned forward a 
little, to make himself a less conspicuous target, but no other 

bullets touched the larger car. 

Fifty yards were between them. 

Neith^'thc'm7n'at"ihc wheel nor the passenger looked'OT-ards 
him then He knew that they had used what ammunition they had, 
orMhcyu oukHiave continued shoo.ing He—er^w a gun 
they used, for there had been no sound ol a shot when Bill 

fallen. ^ jn the roac j hid them from sight for a* moment. 

He took the bend widely, guessing that they wouldl try' jo force hi 
into .lie hedge, but he did not guess as well as he might They had 
braked abruptly, and the Austin was slithering acr °s* ^ ™ad. 
One man was already jumping from it; a second was standing up 
behind the wheel. The Toll put on the brakes slowly, and as he 
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heard the tyres screeching beneath him, the second man jumped 
from the smaller car. 

That was out of control. 

It was travelling at no more than five miles an hour, and it 
crashed nose-first against the hedge. Then it lurched backwards, 
so that for a moment it looked as if there was no way in which 
the Toff could avoid it. He slid the nose of the Frazer Nash towards 
the opposite bank, where the two men were running. He thought, 
even in that moment, that one was the little shrivelled man he 
had seen on the previous evening. 

He passed the Austin safely. 

It had turned on its side, and was a danger to any traffic coming 
along the road, but he did not think of casual motorists just then. 
He pulled in close to the bank, and climbed up it; the Frazer Nash 
being an open car, that was easy. It was not hard going, and when 
he reached the top of the bank he saw that his quarry were being 
foolish, and keeping together. 

One was the shrivelled man. 

It was one of those moments when the Toff would have given 
a lot to have a gun in his pocket, but he had gone to the Hall 
unarmed, expecting nothing but a quiet week-end. lie went for¬ 
ward without hesitating, and he made quicker progress than the 
others, who made heavy going to the uneven, tree-clad patch 
through which they were running. He was contemplating the 
chances of putting them out if he did get at close quarters when 
one ol them fell, stumbling over a tree root. 

The other made a greater effort and, on an easier patch of 
ground, increased the distance between him and the Toff. The 
lallen quarry was the little man, who grabbed a piece of a broken 
bough, and pushed it forward to try to trip the Toff. Rollison 
jumped over it, but the jump made him unsteady, and the pain 
that w'ent through his side when he landed was not pleasant. He 
grunted. The man ahead was near a low hedge, and he leapt over 
it and then began to run over a field on the far side. 

The Toff turned. 


The little man was scrambling to his feet, and there was a blaze 
ol anger in small, brown eyes. He had clung to the tree-branch 
and he used it as a weapon. Rollison side-stepped a sweeping 
Wow, and got to close quarters. He did not feel like giving quarter 
and his first punch rattled the shrivelled one’s teeth. The second 
to the stomach, brought him forward with a chin presented so 
mat a miss was impossible. 

The Toff clipped him, very hard. 

snap P cd tog^her; he sagged, and then fell 
oackwards, with his eyes closed and his mouth wide open. He was 

then 13 ^ 0 ^ 65511 ! 5 at ^ of timcs ’ and he was Positively ugly 

£; t , R ° ! SOn , kne L W that he was out for five minutes or more and 
breathing heavily, he hurried to the hedge. 
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The field on the other side was a small one; the man who had 
escaped was out of sight, and to follow him would be a waste of 
time. Slowly Rollison returned to his victim, seeing no sign of 
consciousness. He rested for some minutes, breathing heavily, and 
then ran through the other's pockets. He transferred a wallet and 
some grimy papers to his own, and eyed a long piece of string 
with satisfaction. 

He had decided what to do the moment he had realized that 
only one man would come his way. He was heedless ol the dis¬ 
comfort that the exertions had gi\en him and, going down on one 
knee, he made a sound job of binding the little man's wrists. Then 
with the man's own dirty handkerchief he bound his ankles, and 
with a clean one gagged him. 

The shrivelled man's eyes flickered. 

Rollison lifted him, grunting with the effort, and carried him 
further into the wooded''patch. Bramble and hawthorn grew in 
abundance, but what he was looking lor was a dip in the ground, 
and some loose fern or long grass. He found a patch ol tern eventu¬ 
ally and rolled his victiiminto it. By then the other was wriggling 
and writhing, but there was no chance that he would get away. 

Rollison saw him go into the fern so that nothing ol the man 
himself showed at a distance of ten yards He stripped a piece of 
bark from a small oak tree growing near by, and then he walked 
slowly back to the bank which he had climbed. 

A car engine sound was not lar away, the first that he had 
heard since the start of the chase. It was coming Irom Hie Hall 
and he was not surprised to see a car turn out ol the drive, there 
were three men in it, all servants. The driver slowed down when 

he caught sight of Rollison, who called. , 

“They got away, across the fields. Is there any chance ol catching 

thei ”Not much,** said a burly man, with obvious disappointment. 

A ^0 > h° U ves 1 nMo.” Rollison went down the bank cautiously. 

and drew level with them. “Look after that Austin, will you > 

What's been happening in the Hall? „__ ker » M j ss 

“1 don't rightly know, sir. said the burly sptake . 

Mary told us to follow you, and so we did. „ Rollison 

• It's bad luck they didn t stick to the road, said Rollison. 

“But our day will come. I'll ‘phone the police from the house, 
he added and climbed into the Frazer Nash. 

Within ten minutes he had telephoned the Pohce leavmg a 
message since Bright was not there. Then, tor the first time, ik 
was able to assess "the situation at the Half That1« simp e for 
Mary and her mother were with Bill, who had been takeni a 
to his own room on a stretcher—he was told that by a * 

Whittaker was on the way, and Mr. Arnold Crossheld was in ttK 

draw ing-room. 
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Rollison went in. 

His curiosity about Crossficld, already considerable, was the 
greater now. The man’s reaction to what had happened would 
surely be interesting. 

He was standing by open french windows, and looking out. A. 
tall man, broad across the shoulders, and stooping a little. I le was 
dressed in a black coat and striped morning trousers, and, despite 
the heat of the June day, he wore white spats. When he turned, 
Rollison's impression of seeing a big man increased; Arnold Cross- 
field had the ponderous build of a man run to seed. His lace was 
florid, his features heavy, his hair thick and wiry. His eyebrows 
were not trimmed, and they gave him a fierce appearance. His 
lips, fleshy and not well-shaped, parted when he saw the Toll', who 
caught the reflection of the sun on the diamond ring w hich Crossfield 
used to fasten his cravat. 

Heavy lidded grey eyes regarded Rollison. 

* And who are you, pray? " The \oice was more considered 
than when he had talked to Hill Crosslicld; its harshness was not 
so noticeable. As he spoke he put his hands behind Ins back, 
clasping them there, in the manner of a man used to making 

speeches and automatically falling into a platform or board-room 
manner. 

Rollison said evenly: 

“My name is Rollison. I-” 

“Presumably you are another of the witless and feckless young 
men who find that the ever-present hospitality of Crosslicld Hafl 
is an attraction too great to be resisted,” sneered Crosslicld. 

Rollison raised his eyebrows. 

“Obviously Bill was right,” he said. “I thought he was a little 
unjust, but getting along with you wouldn't be easy.” He slid his 
agarette^ase from his pocket, and offered it. Crossficld ignored 
it. Kollison lit a cigarette, while the old man rasped: 

“Has my nephew had the impertinence to discuss me with you 
and his clap-trap friends?” * 

1 don t like your manner," said Rollison suavely. “But 1 can 
answer you—no. Yet even he couldn't help giving the impression 
that you made life more difficult for him than you need-have done ’’ 

Your impertinence is typical of his.” 

kpnt T? e u . haven ’ 1 really got to know me yet,” said Rollison, who 
had b^ n shot?”"' 1 ^ U “ Did yOU know that >'our nephew 

“That has no bearing-” 

J hat sll °uld have considerable bearing on any issue concerning 

tent S PCd Y R0 ‘^ n - r" Y ? ur appears to have no 

S! He a lnfcr . ,hat you likcd blunt peaking, didn't 

y ‘ ; WhM a d acr . oss , lhe room, an d Crossfield snapped; 

„>Vhat are you doing? 

“I’m about to telephone the police.” 
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“Will that be necessary?" 

“It’s usual in cases of attempted murder,” said Rollison, and 
he saw Crossfield start. 

“Are you in your right senses?” 

“May I ask the same question?” asked Rollison, lifting the 
receiver. “Guildford police station, please ... is Inspector Bright 
there yet? ... All right, thank you. Tell him the matter at the 
Hall is urgent . . . yes, urgent ... I don't know whether it is con¬ 
nected with the Defoe case yet." t 

He was watching Crossfield as he spoke, and he saw the fnan 
start again. He replaced the receiver, and sat on the table holding 
the telephone which he had used again solely to mention ‘Defoe’ 
indirectly. He surveyed the older man in silence until Crossfield 
demanded: 

“What right have you to behave as if you owned the place? 

“A rudimentary sense of public duty and social decency,’ said 
Rollison. “You should try to get acquainted with them both, they 
have their uses. And now don't you think this slanging match has 
gone far enough? We were both out of temper 

“Young man,” said Arnold Crossfield, and to do him justice 
he had recovered his equanimity completely, “this ‘slanging match , 
as you like to call it, is an intolerable piece of impertinence on your 
part. Kindly leave this house immediately.” 

Rollison said: 

“Is that a considered request?” 

“I may be wrong," said Rollison slowly, and I may be right. 
On the whole 1 think the latter wins. On the question of whether 
you're making a mistake or not, 1 mean. I think you are, ol course 
—time will tell one way or the other. I am very interested in the 
attempted murders of (a) Patrick Defoe, and </;) Bill Crossfield 
There is a connection between them, and I propose to find what 


• • * 

' IS Hc walked towards the door as he spoke, and then turned the 
handle. He heard Crossfield's heavy breathing, but he was half¬ 
way into the hall when Crossfield spoke. 

“Just a moment.” 

Rollison turned. . ,. , „ „„ 

“You gave me an ‘order’ just now didn t you. , 

“I think that can be postponed,” said Crossfield evenly. I wou 
like to talk to you, Mr.—cr—what did you say your name was. 

“Mr. Rollison. You obviously suffer from ddusions-you are 
the young man whose memory has been affected by a 
the head, aren't you? There can be no connection between my 
nephew and the man Defoe, of course—no connection at all. 

Although he spoke with confidence and assurance, there was a 
tension about his manner which the Toff saw clearly and whic , 
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in fact, he had deliberately tried to create. The Toff hesitated, then 
deliberately went further into the passage, closing the door behind 
him. 

As he entered the hall, he pulled up sharply, for a girl was 
coming in by the front door—the girl he classified as the second 
Iris Brent. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHICH IS WHICH ? 


She came in briskly, and in a faintly nasal voice said: 

“Tell Mr. Crossfield I'm here, please.” 

It was the first time that Rollison had heard her speaking 
naturally; at the police station she had been considering both her 
words and the way she uttered them. Now she smiled at Rollison, 
with a touch almost ot insolence in her expression, and waited for 
him by the door, which the maid left open. 

Prom her 'tell Mr. Crossfield I'm here, please,’ and the maid s 
immediate acceptance ot it, Rollison knew she was no stranger to 
tne Hall, As he approached her he remembered that when she had 
arrived at the Guildlord police station he had not given her a 
second thought until after she had gone from his sight, lie had 

cirUieT.,^'hr b , a ? k ’ and no , thm £ about il had reminded him of the 
girl nc had lust known as Iris Brent 

mind of the oS ^l. ,hinS ab ° U ‘ ** giri ' S r ' SUre ,0 put him in 

«.*r lhC u C \ Va .L no di,Terence which could be easily defined They 
were about the same height, although he thought that the other 

m0r ° Slender * But ^eir carriage, their way of bcarhig 
thp nth VeS ’ W ? s enlirel >' dlft crent. instinctively he had thought ot 

z h i:r ,housht did - - 

1 didn t expect to see you here,” she said, 
p could have been a double meaning in that although 

ffic e S Tt wa^possible‘t° i P j ckin ? Up an inferencc "hich was not 
Crossfie d b ° lmp * fr ? m hcr words ‘hat she had expected 

Oh- 

versatio^did^otYranfnte 8 for SS? Con,ribu ! ion 10 con- 

Crossfield came out RoinJn h^ dra 'J ing ^ oon ? door °P ened and 
by the door lfstening a leash^ r 2 ea that the ™ n had s ‘ a ^ d 

listening, at least there was no sound from it when 
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it opened, although he had heard a handle turn when the maid 

had come away alter giving her message. 

"Good morning, Miss Brent." Crossfield had complete control 
of himself. "Go to my library, will you, and I will come up in a 
few minutes. Mr. Rollison, may I have a word with you 

Robison had left the man solely to test the depth of his wish 
to talk. Unless it were deep, he would let Rollison go to the devil, 
for certainly he had been treated in a cavalier fashion unlikely to 
please him: After Robison's deliberate exit from the drawmg- 
room nine men in ten would have at least postponed a ta k. C ross- 
field was eager for it; and that meant he was particularly anxious 
to make sure that the impiession ot a connection between the 
attack on Defoe and that on Bib was not spread about. 

Robison stepped back to the drawing-room. Iris Brent went 
uosta^rs takinc her gloves off as she walked. Crossficld stood aside 

him. If vour manner was abrupt. I will owriooK ^ 
perhaps, was not beyond reproach. - ■ 

"That suits me " said Ro *hson. wish No< thanks, 1 

"Excellent— and please smo . Waited for Robison to light 

mishap . 

Rollison smiled. "Is there a linm to Crossed. "Had 

you r P^^of^in 8 that the ■— 

‘ tan k 1 „Si SnSd ® 1ST.™ of a chair, and made a great 

show of sharing a confidence- you, Mr. Cross¬ 
'd don't really sec why 1 ^o^d PfS^ru . perhaps be 

field, but seeing that your nep^ IS !|JX C ° to match the older 
wise." He spoke formaHy, css y „ At | cast one peculiar 

man. and also to emphasize hr_ driven back from Defoes 

factor emerged. Yesterday, after,.^Sev™ car followed me. I 
cottage by Dr. Whittaker an e t,n . which Bill’s assailants 
noticed the number— EX2I. cai 

made ofi' had the same number. 
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Crossfield's brows contracted; his shaggy eyebrows mingled 

together. r . ., 

“’Did they, indeed! 1 can quite sec your point ol view. Mi. 
Rollison, but 1 do hope that you will jump to no conclusions. I 
believe"—he smiled again, in the manner oi a man ol position 
deliberately and consciously coming down to the level ol a sub¬ 
ordinate who should be humoured—“that you have some kind ol 
a hobby—I might almost say reputation." 

Rollison smiled. “My reputation seems to have gone well 
ahead of me, but l wouldn't call it a hobby." 

“No?" Crossfield remained polite. 

“No," repeated the Toff. "I take it very seriously indeed, Mr. 
Crossfield. 1 am one of the few people who has been left more 
money than is needed, and 1 had no inclination to follow ordinary ** 
habits. You might say that Bill and I have something in common! 
At all events crime fascinated me. and I studied it, not alwavs from 
a distance. One might say it is my only profession—a study of 
crime, and the ways of combating it. Defoe's wound was curious 
in many respects. Other features in the case were intriguing, and 
the latest development makes me very curious indeed." 

Crossfield positively purred. 

"It is refreshing to know that you have so high a motive, Mr. 
Rollison—if only we could reduce crime to an absolute minimum, 
how much happier this world would be! But in the present in¬ 
stance, don't you think that you are, perhaps, interesting yourself 
in a matter which might best be left alone?" 

"I haven't thought so yet,” said Rollison. 

“I wish you would consider that point of view," said C'rosslield. 
“So many distressing things might be avoided—my secretary's 
untortunate part in Defoe's life, for instance, has already received 
publicity enough." 

Rollison said slowly: 

“I can t stop the publicity. The Press will be on this in full cry." 

Ot course. But they can be handled with discretion. I am 
thinking of your interest more than that of newspapers." 

“I wonder why you're thinking of it?" asked Rollison. 

The shaggy brows drew together again. 

Th c matter surely affects me? The stubbornness of my nephew 
is disturbing enough, and this peculiar attack on him—since you 
appear so sure that it was not an accident—will not make my 
position easier." 

Rollison smiled. “No, and that's too bad. Unfortunately, I'm 
as obstinate as Bill." 

Crossfield said sharply: 

‘T hope you are not." 

, ... j always have been," said Rollison. “My curiosity positively 
*wiit take a free rein. Now I’m wondering why you want to get rid 
k- Ol me, and to arrange for me to take no further interest. Had you 
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asked whether I could help you to discover the motive of the attack 
it would have been more understandable, don't you think?" 

Crossfield bunched his hands together, but kept his temper. 

“I can see that we are not going to reach an agreement, Mr. 
Rollison." 

“Well, at least we’re agreed in that,” smiled the Toff. “My 
angle is Bill’s, of course." 

Crossfield shrugged. 

“Obviously you will go your own way. It is a pity, but”—he 
stepped towards the door—“I can see no object in pursuing the 

subject further. Good day, Mr. Rollison. Oh-” He went on 

again as they stepped into the hall: “If you find it more convenient 
to go in the morning, please stay overnight.” 

“Thank you.” said Rollison. 

He intended to move from Crossfield Hall before the day was 
out, but he did not reject the amended ‘order’ out of hand. It 
might prove useful to spend another night at the Hall, although he 
doubted whether Crossfield would make it easy for him to do more 
than use his room, and the reception rooms. Crossfield's antagon¬ 
ism was a thing which was quite beyond doubt, but that was not 

the only intriguing factor. " r 

He was no fool; but he had advanced foolish reasons for 

wanting Rollison to take no further interest. He had been very 
anxious indeed to learn why Rollison associated the two crimes 
Doubtless lie thought he knew the reason; Rollison wondered what 
he would have thought had he known of the shrivelled little man 
then bundled up and hidden by the fern and gorse not a quarter 


0i “If he isn’t Suspect Number One, he’s precious near it.” Rollison 
mused aloud, and then he smiled. “Suspect ol what. What is 

C He was not likely to find any satisfactory answer then, and in 
any case there were many things to be done. He wanted a word 
with Jolly, who had doubtless followed Iris Brent at a safe distance. 
He went to his room, and found his man waiting by the window, 

look inn over the parkland of the Hall. 

••Hallo" said Rollison amiably. "Enjoying the view. 

“ItIs a delightful one. sir. In fact, one might say that ,t lends 
a melancholy thought to the rumours of war— which are so \ u 
spread—to think of .this fair England being a field of carnage, of 


dCSt T thuik we have more immediate problems to deal with,” said 

R ° “Oidie so sir. I followed Miss Brent. She came striiight her ^* 
sir. I have made inquiries below— apparently shehere ^ £ n ® v d 
Mr. Arnold Crossfield is, sir. Three servants saw her arrive. ana 
none had any doubt at all of her identity. In ^ cM>ne ° ■ tv _L./J 
the housekeeper, who is a somewhat Victorian personality <li 

A 4.0, k ir'i* ) 


»* 
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proves strongly of her heavy smoking. You mentioned somethin" 
about that, I believe.” 

^u~ es ’ sai ^ Rollison » and slowly: “So this i\ Iris Brent." 
there can be no reasonable doubt about that, sir.” 

. r nd ?'- Cr 0 l C lo , ok al hcr ' you wouldn't be surprised that 
she figured in a breach ol promise case.” 

“No, sir. Nor that she could be—er—bought ofT, if the financial 
inducement were strong enough.” 

Again, yes, said Rollison. He sat on the bed slowly. "There’s 

romancc aboutour Iris. The girl I saw yesterday might 

c bccn P crusaded by Defoe to withdraw, but Crosslicld's 
sccietarywouid reckon strictly in terms of L.s.d. Jolly Mr 

MM ^ l ° bC ^ oi 

sir. It is bewildering/’ 

“We’re in full agreement.” admitted Rollison. "Well on mi„ 
the village, and find a man named Wallv Simm I don't' know 

“Very well, sir.” 

Jolly s eyes did not flicker. 

Very good, sir. Is there anything else?” 

Not just now,” said Rollison. 

by her appearance was a different mate? ° U ^ dcccivcd 

might tnkTa.'t^ of « >*-css. she 

a few touches here and there it wmil Wlt \ make ' u P* and 

“It eets deenor-- . 7 , "? uld have covered cither cirl 

‘° «“*"!, and for the meeting wkh Wally Simm h ^' vai,i : d Jolly 
he hoped he would haw* a hiAi n , al v ,mm - After that meeting 

he believed the little h man coit^u/n^ f °I S* ,iltlc P risoner : and 
missing girl that was essential bui [f/h^n^ l ° talk ' To ,ind the 
out, then the real Iris Brent michf ^ / P^soner would not open 
gation. Urent m, S ht ^ a ^dier subject for interro- 
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He would certainly have thought so had he known what was in 
the mind of Crossfield's secretary as she waited for her employer. 

Crossfield entered his library—or his late brother’s library— 
and closed the door carefully. He said at once: 

"Was Rollison deceived?" 

“You needn't worry about that,” said Iris Brent, with the slight 
nasal inflection in her voice. “He couldn't have seen much of her, 
so she didn't have a lot of time for talking." 

"That is just as well,” said Crossfield, and he drew a breath of 
relief. “It has been a most unfortunate affair, my dear. Rollison 

is by way of being a nuisance." 

“You can handle him," she said with assurance. 

“It is to be hoped," said Arnold Crossfield. He was silent for 
some minutes, and then shrugged. “He is leaving l0 , n, 8 ht pr t °‘ 
morrow morning, and I hope that will be the last we hear ol him 
It will be wise, I think, to send William to a nursing-home he 

isn't wanted here. ’ 

“Is he wanted at all?” demanded Ins Brent. 


CHAPTER XII 

LITTLE SHRIVELLED MAN 

on y turned into the narrow path leading to a cottage at the east 
nd of Fern Cross. The cottage was pleasing to the eye, with a 
icw thatch on the roof, rambleis ovci the porch—which was of 
nk—a neaMy-kept front garden, and a vegetable patch at the back, 
t‘was detached, although it stood only a lew yards from lour 
qually well-tended cottages nearer the middle of the v >J^se 
lolly immaculate in black clothes, pale-faced and sombre ol 
ountenance, knocked on the front door and stood back two yards. 
X a pause and a bustle of footsteps, a plump, red-faced woman 
n-ened the door, looking at the caller with surprise, and saying. 

Tim slr»~^^ 

lisTted at his after-dinner nap. sir. Would you come ,n. he 

l0 "’| wTrnke full responsibility for disturbing, him, madam," 

aid Jolly grandiloquently. Simm for twenty-nine 

“When you’ve been married to' Wally S mm lor i 

ears, you don’t wake him after din e , declared M aside 

oundly. “But you can wait mtheparloursir S c l ° ccasjons 

or Jolly to pass, not knowing l fat 11 wa * o' n * past her. and 

n his life when Jolly was nonplussed. He squeezea pas . 
hen went straight along the passage, instead ol to the lett 

he indicated an open door. 
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“Not that way!" called Mrs. Simrn urgently. 

Jolly half-turned, and was then seized with a paroxysm o 
coughing surely enough to waken the dead. He saw Mrs. Simm 
begin to show alarm, and then scowl. He heard a chair scrape not 
far ahead of him, and somewhat red-faced, straightened up and 
apologized with considerable grace. At least, he began to apologize, 
but before he had gone far the kitchen door opened to emit a 
pleasant smell of cooking, and a wrathful Wally. Wally had 
loosened his collar and tie, his greying hair was dishevelled, and 
there was evidence of sleep in his eyes. 

That Wally was a dictator in his own home was clear. That the 
countryman was also the village poacher, and spent many of his 
nights abroad, was not. Had Jolly been aware of that he might have 
considered waiting, for poachers by night need sleep by day. 

I.iz/ie. roared Wally Simm. “Lizzie, where are ye—oh, there 
you be, hid in behind the door-didn't I tell you I wasn't to be 

Pol UP >» Po have to tcl1 cc that cvcr y afternoon I has a nap? 


Jolly squeezed in two words. “The,fault 

“ .1 •• .L — _ . 1* I . • . .... 


* * 


v, , . - % ” v ' ..v/iua. 1 I IL / I li 11- 

„,h„n T e „ C , r | m " ld . WhOSe / au ! t •* wcrc - L '«ie knows I don't be woke 
when I m havin me after-dinner sleep," roared Wally. “If it ain't 

to help her wt the mangle it s to get coal in, bother the woman “ 

fie ryTnt cres° '" 8 but he rcs ‘ ,rdcd Jo "y " i.h a somewhat 

“The tault was entirely mine," said Jollv. "Mrs. Simm impressed 

an ,hC kou 

“Who are you ?” demanded Wallv 
“My name is Jolly. I have come' 


ccrtainTv n ^ln nt rC V| Cd ""- rthing ’” declared Wally with aggressive 

Wally turned sharply. “Who?” 

; Mr. Rollison asked me to call on you.” 

from a st c 1 L , u Unc , da £, Thc smdl of cooking came 

Proverbial new pin the* 2 waller'. TllC i kl,chcn . was as clean as a 
and photographs^ ' ■ r< ? d w,lh Pictures, bric-a-brac 

comparatively new t h riattir^ m8 “ tC ! ° Ur dusl ' The P*Pcr was 

SSfSM! h,8hly polished ' 

“Sit e ,d Hf dd !?- back chairs were b y the fire. 

y down, said Wally Simm, "and tell me all about un.’ 
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Lizzie Simm bustled through the kitchen to the scullery, and 
Wally stretched out a hand to give her a gentle pat on the thigh, 
linking as he did so. She tossed her head, but was smiling broadly 
hen she shut the two men in together. Jolly drew a deep breath, 
and at last was able to give his message. 

“Wc'm best be goin'," said Wally, after two or three minutes. 
“Wait while 1 put on me tie.” He did so, in front of a small mirror 
on the low mantel-shelf, and outside hesitated when he saw the 
car, which Jolly had parked a little further up the road. 

“Another o' them things,” he said disparagingly. “It aren't 
far to walk.” 

Jolly positively perspired. 

“Mr. Rollison was in a great hurry-" 

“Ar. Hurry, hurry, that’s all you’m folk think about,” declared 
Wally, but he climbed into the Frazer Nash, which Jolly had 
taken for the journey, and was driven at speed to the Hall. Wally 
clung on to his side tightly and tensely, and Jolly, after live minutes, 
felt that he had not only taken his revenge, but had recovered his 
poise, which had not been so shaken for a long time. 

Jolly took the poacher to the belt of trees near Defoe's cottage. 
A policeman was on duly there, but although he must have heard 
the car he could not see it. Also at speed. Jolly returned to the 
Hall, and collected Rollison, who had lunched with Mary, and had 
said that she disliked Iris Brent as cordially as she did her uncle. 

No mention had been made of Defoe. . 

In something under fifteen minutes from the time ol leaving 
the table, Rollison stepped out of the car and met Simm again. 
The poacher looked up at him with a crooked grin. 

“Here I arc, sir.” 

“And in good time,” said Rollison. “Jolly s told you what 


1 wa n t 

“I know just the place, sir—just the very place. A little game- 
keeper’s hut, it be, hidden in a copse, no one'll be there this side ve 
July, scein' they’re not using the copse this season comm . I know* 
it well,” added Wally, and Rollison smiled. 

"Good man. You know what you’re doing? 

“Ave. Don't worry about me, sir." 

Using words for the sake of them was purposeless Rol .son 
smiled and as he drove back with the two men he wondered what 
there was m Defoe to inspire liking in Mary- Crossf.eld and her 

brother, and such loyalty in Wally Simm. , the 

Wally'S help was invaluable from the ime they neared he 
drive, lie knew of a cart-track which would lake them into the 
wooded patch where the prisoner was waiting, so thalt the car 
could get close, and yet not be seen from the mam road. He showed 
no surprise at’all w hen the little shrivelled man was located and 
Jolly carried him to the car. Once or twice he chuckled, it was as 
if this was an adventure after Wally s own heart. 
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In an hour, they were in the gamekeeper's hut. 

It was well kept and freshly creosoted; nothing on the Cross¬ 
field estate was allowed to be dilapidated, as Rollison could sec. 
The prisoner was conscious, sullen, but more than a little scared. 

Rollison asked: “How far from here could a shout be heard 
Wally?” 


“There aren't much chance o’ that" said Wally, and he leered 
at the prisoner. “Depends on the shout, mind you.” 

Ye-es, said Rollison. “I shouldn't think he hds a loud voice, 
would you?” He bent down and unfastened the handkerchief 
which had served so well as a gag. There was a red mark on either 
side ot the shrivelled man’s mouth. 

‘Shrivelled’ was precisely the word. 

He was small, and his face was pale with the pallor of any 
own-dweller, not the pastiness of the man he had been with on 
the previous day. His little eyes, too close-set, were frightened 
H!s clothes were too big for him, as if they had been made for a 
H,! ^ b .v Se [ man '. or he had shrunk within them. But his face was 
f blC thln S an . Ugly, small and wizened co union a n« 

Hc " ckcddry 

you'll £% T ^c'n bl |'„!e 

8irl S0mcwhcrc and 

posi^i<*■* 
Rollison restrained him 3 

Utile mam’ your^anle'^'" H * addresscd him5clf >° «he 

“I—I ain't talkin’.” 

pocket—paper^whIch^lfe'ha h , C had alrca ‘»' the other's 

pened too quTckly and no snn„ K c i ammed ' ™"8< had hap- 
attenlion than another pushed Tasid’-H* | J ° b c , ro , ppcd up r ° r 
casually. T|, ere W as nothina orlmn , H sli i nccd throu 8l> them 

^ A a 6 d “ hardly ^ccifdicrable 

whcrc you ,ook 

“AlUitht r„uie s b -? ken by Wal ^ : 

c d " 0t ,hink there was m uch doubt that' Violence 
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even in a mild degree would make the man talk. Nor had he any 
particular objection to using violence in the circumstances, for the 
meam would certainly justify the end. But he preferred to use 
persuasion, and he snapped: 

“All right, Parker. Why knife Defoe?” 

That worked: the man tried to sit up. 

“I never, we found him that way!” 

“All right,“ said Rollison. "Why take the girl?” 

"I—I only obey orders.” 

‘ Whose orders?” 

Again there was silence, and Rollison stood aside, motioning 
to Wally. Wally went forward, his fists doubled. He had to bend 
low to get near the prisoner, whose hands and feet were still bound, 
and who could do nothing but strain away. There was ferocity in 
Wally's eyes, and a clear intention to hit and to hurt. Then, to 
Roilison's surprise and the obvious fear of the prisoner, Wally 
stopped, unclenched one hand, and drew a clasp-knife from his 
pocket. He cut the string at the man's wrists, and untied the hand¬ 
kerchief at his ankles. 

“Come on, get up," he snapped. ‘‘Get up, an* I'll put you down 
again. Get—up!” He shot out a hand and yanked Parker to his 
feet. He pushed him rather than hit him, and Parker thudded 
against the wooden wall of the shed, then slithered down. Wally 
turned his face, until then set ferociously, towards the Toll'. He 
winked deliberately. Rollison smothered a laugh, and Jolly passed 
a hand across his forehead; with Wally Simm he was quite out of 
his depth. 

Wally smacked Parker's face sharply. "You were told to talk, 
weren't you? Well, if you don't I know a way of makin' you, sec. 
Now, get up.” 

"I—i only takes orders,” gasped the man named Parker. 
"Losscn took the dame to a house in Staines. I ll give you the 
address, but take him orf me, mister; take 'im orf!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO W'ALLY 


Parker talked quickly. . ... 

While he did so Rollison looked at Jolly. Knowing that his 
man was marvelling, as he was hinisclf, at the effectiveness ot 
Wally's methods. They were methods which the Toff had oltcn 
used himself, and had called by the grandiose name of psychological 
terrorism; true, he had not invented the expression, but it had 
always pleased him, satisfying the sense of vanity which was as 

deep-rooted in him as in any man. 

First frighten vour man—then get what you want from him. 
He had applied the method a hundred times, but never more 
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eflectnely than Wally Simm, who was standing against the wall 
ot the shed and looking down with obvious satisfaction 

Parkers voice was tinged with fear. -Losscns me Boss e 
sent me, Guv nor. He sent me an' Lew to put Crosslicld out I 
never knew why. That's Gawd's truth!” He was sweating at the 
forehead and the back of his neck, and his eyes were staring! 
We was to watch the All an’ give Crossfield 'is.” 

bleak C SaU aCti ° n UCm lVom Wal| y' s ,acc and Rollison looked 

“So you take murder as lightly as that, do you?” 

Murder Gawd, no. no!" Parker almost screeched “Put 

k!l 2i° ‘ hC way ft i r a b \'' that ' s al1 - stlikc me. I never meant to 
kill im Lessen said put ’.m out . . .” Parker drew a deep slob- 

bering breath. L ain t dead, mister, 'e ain't dead* Thai litilc 
pellet-shooter wouldn't kill no one r ’ # lal 11 

was'S’^|^ Uld ki " J " ri ® ht ' a " d ^ know it. Wha, 
,n T^?ouW C n°J' 

& - 

"AH right, forget that,” said Rollison. 

Is—is c dead?” 

‘ He’s pretty near it.” 

“I never meant it,” ensued Pirf.^r “i 
’im, GuVnor-Gawd, if th? dicks—” . , mca «* lo croak 

drew a sharp breath. Rollison In.I r ,r.i . L siobb cied, and then 
able show of fear. "The—the skin ( scc , n a morc objection- 
an' I'll tell you where she wen. keep— ,hc *^1™* 

? 'Okay'ni7 Led V h ly T 1 le ra ^ 

you'lMind «l^c da^rcihere" GnvVnr 1 '' U |’ Stai,,cs T _,l,u, ' 1 s the address, 
so long as she bc'aved ” * ’ osscn said sbc d bc orl right 

Ulifi . VVJ • 


fc W• .o me yesterd’y 
‘‘Who is Lew?” 

Said ’e'd cot^iofffrt^’ WC s , tr , ins a * on 8« Guv’nor, we always docs 

to the coftige the LlerVefn£ r ° U8ht US dahn ' w ‘ Whcn we gits 
UP, so we looks arahnd—”° C * 8 ° l ° ne ‘ E ’ d -’*’d bin patched 
‘What for?” 

''Did S you W find‘Jh S e°r^” dOC_dOC ~ papers ' 50 ' e said -” 
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“No, I swear we never—even looked in the garden we did— 
dug down where the trees was, to see'f there was a box. It was 
Lossen's idea. Guv'nor, it’s Gawd's truth, s’welp me if it ain’t. 

I wouldn't he to you, I know' better than to lie to you-” 

“If you do you'll regret it,” said Rollison. and he turned to 
Wally. He believed the story; he did not think that it was possible 
for Parker to show such fear as he showed then without being 
wholly genuine. “Is he all right here for a bit?" 

“As safe as anywhere in Surrey,” Wally declared. “Like I 
told you, sir.” * 

“What—what're you goin’ ter do?” Parker muttered. 

“Lea\e you to brood over your sins,” said Rollison. “If you’ve 
lied once, it's the mistake of your life.” He re-fastened the hand¬ 
kerchief about the man’s ankles, and Jolly took a piece of cord 
from his pocket and re-bound the wrists. Rollison put the hand¬ 
kerchief gag back loosely, pointing out to Wally and Jolly that if 
Parker shouted the police would be on the scene very quickly, so 
that there was no need for a tight gag. Parker would not want to 


attract attention. 

They left the shed, and Rollison told Simm that Bill was not 
badly hurt. Then, thoughtfully: 

“This fellow had better have some food before night, Wally. 
Can you arrange that?” 

“Leave un to me,” said Wally. “I'll see he don't starve .” 
Rollison smiled. “Good man. And you've been worth a dozen 
of Bright's men. 1 haven’t seen a neater job for a long time.” 

Wally winked. , 

“Me an' the missus was readin’ about you, sir—found a paper 
in the larder, one she covers the shelves with. Could ha’ knocked 
me down when I see it. an' reeli/ed who you was. What you do s 
all right with me, sir. But”—he grew serious, and the atmosphere 
changed—“do me a favour, sir—find who done that trick on Mr. 
Defoe. I don't care wluit anyone says, sir, he’s a real gentleman. 
Always treated me that way, and say's you find, that s Wally Simm. 

"We've a lot in common,'' admitted the Toll. “All right, Wally, 
we'll find what happened to Mr. Deloe, and he s all right now— 

the police will look after that. .. 

Wally grimaced. “Oh, them," he said. “I vc read about them 

10 They'I eft him a few minutes afterwards. He preferred to walk 
back to the village after taking them in the Frazer Nash to a porn 
near the road. It was not likely that they had been seen what 
work was being done in the coveys and copies that ycai■ waion 
another part of the estate, and no gamekeepers were active near 
the shed. The Toff did not mind the police knowing he had been 
to the cottage; it would, in fact, probably puzzle them to learn that 

he had not gone near. * , , » 

Driving back to the Hall, he said: “We owe a lot to Simm, Jolly. 
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“So I perceive, sir.’’ 

“I notice a slight coolness,” said Rollison. 

“Mr. Sinnn and myself, sir, are not likely to view much from 
the same perspective. However, he is a most worthy man.” Jolly 
dismissed the countryman, and went on: “May I ask what you 
propose to do, sir?” 

“We're going to London at once. You’re stopping at Staines 
—I think we should borrow the car again, and drive up separately. 
You II locate and watch 7 Ledsham Road, and telephone mo at 
the flat. When you've done that I'll get to Gay Street and make 
some inquiries about Parker.” He spoke slowly and thoughtfully. 
“I know Gay street well enough. Jolly, and Parker’ has a familiar 
ring, but the little snide back there is a stranger.” 

“And to me, sir.” 


Parker, Parker, said Rollison as if to himself, and then his 
eyes narrowed. “Ma Parker, Jolly. She's an old harridan living 
in Gay Street—she served a sentence for baby-farming before I was 
bom; McNab was telling me about her once upon a time.” 

1 believe I remember now you mention it, sir. A praiseworthy 

leat ol memory, if 1 may say so.” 

Rollison chuckled. “As always, you'll say what you like. Well 
we ve learned more than I thought was likely, and we\c discovered 
the gaidenmg puzzle. Losscn arranged to din in easy places 
assummg that doc-doc-papers, as Parker would say. might be 
dden there. Losscn ol course, is our Pale Lace, whom Cross- 
helds secretary wi fully.robbed ol some inches in height and gave 
a scar to a blemishless upper-lip. Where are we?" 

Approaching the Hall, sir." 

Rollifon"vn? u! ?S; Whcre wc in ‘he process of reasoning?" 
Koiiison was in fact, in a good temper, for he believed tint he 

Scr ha 1 ! g,rl , hc had sccn and he a Iso be lie ved 1 1 1 at 
bc hu iin! i'\ ,lg ^? cn hc had reported that she would not 
relie b i 'jf :SC ' ’ H,S «ooJ was kindled by 

to ten ih* Lii , 5u,lcrcd thc blame would be partly his for failing 

did not worrl l P ^ C \ K “>’ in S Wthe police 

would fall to y anvone bkause’on, qU " C sure that ' ,0 ''arm 

add!d hC to d Ws good r so!rh n ‘ T, PKV r S °” e ' ? ut fina a " J 

its full tor , g°od spirits. The information from Parker was in 

hadte civ Wer erabl f' Hc . had ,hc man s name,' 

boy-frlnS didn'f vanf ?v? nJ L kno ™ ,h « and'his 

ilVour you^risT^Sy^T" m ° b k " ifcd 

tKlS Stage that she ' s ^Possibility f Jolly^ We’re going to Assume heJ 
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innocent. So there's someone else. The real Iris could not love 
Defoe, could she? And Bright said she had an alibi. Do you know, 
Jolly, it won't surprise me if Arnold Crossfield gave her that alibi.” 

“It would hardly T>e surprising, had she been working with 
him, sir.” 

"No-o. We'll check up as soon as we can.” 

They had turned into the drive, and he pulled up outside the 
imposing entrance to the Hall. At the back of his mind there was 
a feeling of apprehension lest some new development should 
prevent him from making the journey, but there was none. 

At Arnold C'rossficld's suggestion Bill had been sent to a 
nursing-home on the outskirts of Guildford. Bright had been and 
made inquiries. The Austin, of course, was being checked by the 
police. A constable—not Featherby, whom the Toll' knew—was 
on duty at the Hall. 

Murv and her mother had gone out, ostensibly to do some 
shopping, probably to cal) on Bill later in the day. Rollison wished 
that he could see Mary for ten minutes; Ac was puzzled by the 
nursing-home development, and wondered whether there had been 
anv strong protest about it. There appeared no reason why 
Bill, who had surely not been badly hurt, should leave the 


house. 

Had Crossfield insisted on that? 

Rollison did not see the older man, nor Iris Brent, although 
Jollv obtained the information that they were working m the 
library. Jolly also told the Toff that Arnold Crossfield was no 
more popular with the servants than with the family. Moreover, 
what little gossip he had been able to pick up from the village 
suggested that Arnold received nothing like the universal respect 

which had been accorded his brother. . 

There was no difficulty in borrowing a car for Jolly, and they 
left the Hall ten minutes after doing so, Rollison bringing up the 
.car. Half-way through Fern Cross he saw a familiar ^r pulhng 
into the gateway of a small Georgian house, and he recognized 
Whittaker. The doctor saw him, and his expression was ea^er a 

lie called across the narrow High Street: 

“( an you snare me a few minutes, Mr. Koinson* 

“I was going to ask noli for them,” said Rollison, and walked 
towards the 8 other. -Ostensibly for >ou to have another look at 

my head, of course.” 

“Yc-cs. How is it?” 

“No more than a nuisance.” ... 

“Good.” They went into the house, a mellow place wh.ch 

reflected the nature of the doctor who led thc , uay ‘ ce 0 f 
suidv. lined with books, most of which gave the apP^imnoe m 
being in frequent use. One wall was confined to medical tex -books 
of surprising variety. The classics and modern litcratu . 

another. The third wall, furnished with book-shelves, contained 
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?u m 5 C 2 1 ? ny . 0f crimc storics > and Whittaker smiled when he saw 
the Toft looking at them. 

“A great number of people like to be thrilled vicariouslv Mr 
Rolhson—you re one of the few who get your thrills in fact and not 
hction. The smile disappeared, and he looked a worried man 
leant understand why Bill Crossfield has been sent to a nurs.ng- 
a, ™’ h l e , sa 1 ‘ d - ‘He's not badly hurt. A bullet-a slug from an 
him 't * tCndon bchind his lcfl knee, and that 

£ Kriim H erC ' V M e ,° nC °, r l "° olhcr minor wounds, nothing 
at all serious. He could have been treated as well at the Hall as 

on "the U move"" ° me fact ' ra,hcr bct,cr - Ycl 'ns uncle insisted 

■•How h didS r h°etm1ly7c!,c[r POnSiblC ' ~ hc? " said Rollison. 

‘They didn't like it a bit. Lady Crossfield was almost in tears 
buto! course none of them can effectively oppose Crosslidd him’ 
self; thought you should know. Mr. Rollison ” 

‘Mr’^smiled he'To^^Yo 10 ° Ul * And shal1 wo drop the 
Wally Si mm? Whittaker smiled. “He’s the local noirlv'r 

ton gcr*. 1 ''whTre°are* y oiTo if*} £ •> 0 ^ SOmc Calls 1 mus,n ’ 1 lcav * any 

a , 1 th ® London angle," said Rollison. 

which followed him from Guildford * SCC a smal1 car 

as*tSSr-WK 

of Gresham Tmace d wh?rh°^ thC M °,? is fo,lowed him to the end 
its own way. Rollison left th^ p Car ^ 1 S < T add * y ’ ant i then went on 
walked to the end • ° UtSide his flat * and 

ynrds aw ay , and its »» Parked twenty 

Rolhson returned to the flat; there was no object, he decided 
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in taking action then. And he wanted to get word from Jolly, 
anxious to start the “London angle’, which he felt was more import¬ 
ant even than that of Fern Cross. He was on edge, also, to help 
the girl, and it did not seriously occur to him that he could not 
do so. At five o'clock he was in his flat. 

By half past five he expected word from Jolly. 

By six he was growing impatient. 

By seven he was worried, for it was not Jolly's habit to take 
a long time over a task which was, in essence, simple. But the 
minutes passed, and no word came. 


CHAPTER XIV 

VIDE PRESS 

It was just after seven-thirty when the front-door bell rang. Rollison 
stood up quickly from an easy-chair and was prepared to greet 
Jolly eagerly. Instead, lie saw a tall, rangy youngster, fair-haired, 

blue-eyed, and smiling. a v 

“Hallo, hallo," said the newcomer, and entered without being 

invited. "Any news?" . j 

Rollison covered his disappointment, and saw in Lett, the i.ciio 

reporter, a way out of his more urgent difficulty. "Nothing 

important." he said. "Have you? . 

“Wc-ell—yes and no.” Lett helped himself to an easy-chair 

and stretched his long legs out. He had been long a frequent 
visitor to the flat, which was Welcome Hall to a surprising diversity 
of tvpes and characters. “I’ve covered the Arnold C rossheld angle, 
as advised. It's a queer show. Apparently Crossfield persuaded 

the girl to withdraw her case." 

“Are sou sure?" Rollison’s voice was sharp. 

"Oh there's no doubt about it," said Lett comfortably, 
managed to get friendly with a woman in Crossfields London 
office—not a'big place, one for convenience more than anything 
che Anyhow, to cut a long story short. Crossficld told Iris Bren 
tint he wasn't prepared to continue employing her i> she persisted 
with the suit, and so it was withdrawn. I couldn't get any details 
but the woman I saw heard a little of the conversation. She doesii 

likC “Hnm" Rollison turned that information over in his mind 
Me was not surprised; in fact, he had almost expected He would 
ln\e been far more interested but for the anxiety he felt lor Jolly. 
He stood up anS said: "Thanks a lot, Lett. Now, are you busy 

this evening?" ... . _ 

I he reporter grinned. "Aren t I always out tor copy . 

"I mean, can you stay here for an hour or two? 1 n] ex Pechng 

word from Jolly, and it s late. I’ve a job I must do mysclf-nothing 

sensational, a mission of inquiry only. Will >ou stay. 
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Lett nodded amiably. 

whence “0^“"*''*' ° f COUrSC -' 8C ‘ lhe f ' rSI pick if ' anu 

or whhin Tr Said Ro,l ' s - on : “I’ll be back here by nine o'clock. 

a . f ew minutes of nine. Help yourself to anything that 
tempts you in the larder—you know where the beer is." He went 

qu!ckly V to S .h^E t ™ i End PU2Zled ^ ^ ° bVi ° US anxicly ' and drovc 

The Toff was well known there. 

r j W a! , know J}’ ”? fact > that as the nose of the Frazer Nash 
reached Aldgate Pump, word began to go along Mile End Road 

and Commercial Road, until it spread to all corners and all nl ices 
word that the Toll was in the vicinity. Most people received the 
news with pleasure, for the Toff had made hmisdf immense v 

K sms; lhal p * « 

way buift for'lheSky" d Sm °" y ' wUh ils BKal arch- 

Blousy, big : bosomed wonicn 'lood byThdr"^^?'' 1 *“ "°\ cm|,,v ' 
shapeless women talked with them oil ^ oors ’ t,lln and 

doorsteps or kitchen chairs osiencThi ° ,d " Kn ‘ and young sat on 
to see the Toff if he passed’their wav' chin” 8 themsc,ves * actually 
hop-scotch or kindred games on nV* „ dfCn l, P lo seven played 
People genuinely to ignore him f l U ° f w . Pavement, the only 
Pitch-and-toss in open defiance °‘ C ‘ s U and ovcr Played 

an< The fef"r-Vlo'fer^X 0 ! ™ d “” 

were five iif dl on ( | U11181 de . 1 hc nearest group of people. There 

gathered was 69, so hew™ ^1 1 aT* ° U,sidc which they 

Women smiled nien ^ from Ma Parker's, 

actually tucking her h»; c ^ ed ca P s > onc enormous woman 
and wheezing' 8 her more t,dll >' beneath a man's cloth cap 

“p! ad to , se f yer, Mister Ar.” 

“How are e thL^ 0 w1!h ; your ^ a '° n8 time ’” smi,cd lhc T olf. 
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“We ain't grumblin’,"' said the fat woman, who had to take a 
deep, asthmatic breath before each sentence, but who was an 
in\derate gossip. “Summer ain't so bad, Mister Ar. Murmurs 

acquiesced in that opinion. . % . . ^ 

The summer was the good period; the winter the period ot 
need and danger and difficulty. Often the Toff had helped them 
for the sake of helping, which was another reason why he had so 
many friends. He talked for a few minutes, and then led the con- 
versation to Ma Parker and her brood. 

Thus he heard two stories. . . 

Tir-u concernin'* Parker, whose Christian name was, une.x- 
pccEdlv. Le"“ explained .he L. Parker' in th'e leers found 
in uj s pocket Apparentlv Leslie Parker was the only intant gener¬ 
al beefed to have been the lawful son of Ma, bom, moreover, 
?n "wedlock, before her husband died and she took first to baby- 
farming and then to lodging-house keeping. She had had other 
children of her own, but few of them ever returned toGay Street 

after shaking off .he maternal yoke. She *“1 °o iravebeen 
Parker- men—vou couldn't count them! She ought to have oeen 

”ju*, tetfars s 

:k ES puzzled .Item aii-ffta, 

Lo5 4? h n ; Tof r i et them belie\c his interest was in Leslie, yet heard 

How a Mr. N>e senoo , excer>t j n o clergymen ot 

almost the only 'm.s.ers m the Ex Mr. Nye 

all denominations, most ot '' ,K . ", haJ P gonc to a secondary 

had given him They w^re vagul about Oxford, but 

school and then to Oxford Tl be< f n a ‘ Cr0 ol little beast , 

amf equally^ure thaMhey hadTtxognized hint, a year before, when 

he Yes, r t he re C w as had been ---.hem - 

surely not two people with the sa I , d thc pallor made 

shaped eyes. The “"on of he Mongo^ ^ , h j 

him conspicuous of c ° ut ^ e - f • during which time Les Parker 
M Ga^h^^ktngjn -he 

"US Mokc-had been together a 

^ rC \Vas*l!c S"o^o 5 r.f ha y d ou 80 a n ske 0 d' r ihem. he was well-oiled, all 
,i %"es°he n °le!rne d d that they believed Mr. Nye was alive; 
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he had gone to live in some out-of-the-way place, Harrow they 
thought, where the toffs’ school was. The school for toffs: at that 
there was more laughter, in which the Toff joined freely. 

By the time he was back in the West End it was a quarter to 
nine. He wanted to find more about Losscn, whose story had all 
the curious elements to attract him in itself alone, but he was more 
anxious about Jolly. The schoolmaster could wait until the morning. 

Leu still sprawled in the casy-chair. 

“Any message at all?” Rollison asked almost before he had 
opened the door, and Lett shook his head. 

“Nope. You're looking worked up, Rollison—don't tell me 
that something's really got you worried.” 

“I’m worried enough,” said Rollison. “Slip out towards 
Piccadilly, will you, and see if there’s a Morris twelve—OQX is 
the number—parked anywhere around. Do you mind?" 

“What is all this?” grumbled Lett. 

He was a grumbler by nature, and actually he went eagerly 
enough, for he knew that something of importance was brewing, 
and he was one of many who believed that if he kept close to 
Rollison he would find a story that would hit the Echo's front page 
with effective sensation. While he was gone, Rollison ate biscuits 
and cheese, for he had missed dinner for the second night in 
succession. 

Lett's eyes were glowing when he returned. “Yes, it's there.” 

“Auci the driver?” 

“I’d say he's the man at the corner of the Terrace," said Lett. 

‘Tll*s]ip down and get a look at him,” said Rollison. “Then, 
if you really want a job, you can come with me, but it might not 
be all honey. Jolly's been where I'm going,” he added bleakly, 
“and Jolly isn't on show at the moment.” 

Lett raised an eyebrow. “Count me in,” he said briefly. “I 
suppose 1 daren’t mention the police?” 

“I’ll tell you why not on the way,” said Rollison. 

He preceded Lett down the stairs, and caught a glimpse of the 
Morris driver. He did not recognize the man, who stared past him 
as if disinterested, but hurried back to his car when Rollison 
climbed into the Frazer Nash. The Morris was behind him when 
he reached Piccadilly, and remained at a fair distance on the 
journey through Hammersmith, Chiswick, and the Great West 
£ oad - ^ e c an P 8 th r P cnd of latter, and at the junction of me 

Rollison saw that in his driving-mirror, and braked abruptly. 
He saw that the Morris driver was going into a garage, and he 

[u" Cie r . thal hc ' vou , ld ^ lon Ser trying to reverse and drive back 
than if he went to the garage on foot. The need for going to the 
gaiage struck him as being imperative. 

“What on earth—began Lett. 

Hurry, said Rollison, and he ran towards the garage, to the 
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astonishment of passers-by, both motorists and pedestrians. Near 
the small office the driver, a man of medium height and dressed in 
light grey, was talking to a burly mechanic. Rollison entered the 
garage, and the shorter man’s face lost some colour. The mechanic 
grunted to Rollison: “Well, what d'yer want?” 

Lett was hovering in the background. The Morris driver, whose 
cap covered gingerish hair, edged towards the office door. The 
mechanic was aggressive of mien, and in his right hand he held 
a spanner of sizeable proportions. 

“I spoke to yer,” he said roughly. . , , , ... . •• 

“And I heard vou,” said Rollison. Very quickly he slid his 
wallet from his pocket. “I want a word in private with this fellow, 
he said, indicating the Morris driver. ‘Til pay you a pound lor 

the use of your office.” . . . . . • 

It was a chance that he had to take; the mechanic might be in 

the conspiracy, or might be no more than a casual acquaintance, 
unlikely to inspire loyalty enough to push aside a P ound not ^- 
Rollison slipped one from his wallet, and the mechanic s eyes 

8lin “C)kay, mister.” He stretched out a hand for the note, and 
then Lett shouted: 

made for the office, but stopped when Rollison said. 

'■TJs' was'anUmomafic, for he had not left the flat unarmed. 
He watched the man turn colour, saw the mechanic taking deep 

seemed to hear a car-engine slowing down outside. ^ 

Lett exclaimed sharply: '' Roll £°"^ n re he motioned the 

••Block the doorway/ said Roll'sonu and. ^ sight of 

mechanic towards the office: an M obey without argument 

the gun was enough o make Wtrftoo^ reluctantly 

° r “he o^pRo % said to |h c jic 1 of'the* 1 doo'n 

Thc^lbor ^^ndS SJEcS A ** - ™ 
n0, S y then dM ta know that there was 

and ^ a kn 0 e7’.h b aT,h h e maTthcre^as Lessen even before 
the harsh voice barked: 
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it 8Un ^ 0Wn * ^°**‘ son » or i’ll rip you right up. Put 


CHAPTER XV 

7 LEDSHAM ROAD 

It was not a good moment. 

5ha f° 1 ' ison saw l £ e P a le face, and then it disappeared into the 
shadows so that he could not see the man. He did not know 

^fnin r . hC n ther .r a< i a 8un ’ or what was likely to happen if lie 

He fired again. 

moved loom .hi d™“ Rom fc”,,' 

and rl RoMison nd Losses"lie fa 0 ™" 1 'T r ' l drivin * «owarfs“utt 

l&KSa^> nored "» ****> « Hie garage—antTssvung 
Rolhson snapped: “Get in the Morris, and_“ 

Policcman P a P t ed the b ™g& , f £ 1 U " cd “P- with a 

open door. Rollison said in a flash dy cl,mbln S f ™ an 

>« was "o C uch y nnd ffi 8 C r7hen n hL C ‘fl; “' ch .«» ^ggar?” 

the delay would be fatal’. * d po,ICC madc inquiries first 

officer went ^ac™ ^ntcTth^V'oReley'^whidi \ ‘i ‘T Case thc 
gonging its way past other tnitlic l c h' ? rtcd R 011 at s P ecd - 
jt going m the wake of the Bent’lev ' r^' ath,n8 *? ard * watched 

looking over his shoulder. y * Ro lson cou,d see Lossen 

-WdrwelM^en * his ^“e-case, 
places, don’t we?” ’ 31 * 0 8Ct a lot ot he, P from unexpected 
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-you—you're crazy!" declared Lett. "You’re asking for it, 

Rollison. When they tind that it isn't your car-" 

"Don't be an ass," said Rollison. "Lossen was on the way to 
the house 1 want to visit, but he won't go near it with the police 
on his heels. If he dodges them, it will take him an hour or more 
to get to Ledsham Road." He was smiling a little as Lett asked: 
"Did you say Lossen?" 

"Yes—I was going to tell you more about it on the journey, 
wasn't 1?” He lit his cigarette, and one for Lett. "Take it from 
me for the time being that our Morris merchant came here to see 
Lossen—I thought probably to telephone him—and to tell him I 
was on the way to Stahies. Also take it trom me that Loosen u 
one of the bigger pieces in this puzzle/' He walked back towards 
the garage itself, but was not surprised to find that the mechanic 
and the other man had gone. He saw them, in fact, huriying down 
the road, but he did not go in their wake, for they were headed 


away from Staines. 

"Are >ou still in it?" he asked. 

Lett exuded a long breath. . , . „ 

"I’ve /ward enough about your damn-fool tricks, 1 might as 

well see this one through. You’ve the nerve of Old Harry. He 
gave the impression that his admiration was reluctant as thc> went 
back to the Frazer Nash. "Have you finished here - 

"Ye-cs. I'd like to look round, but we can • do a 

once." He climbed into his car, and started off. There ''as no 
sien of the police car or of the Bentley, and Rollison was smiling 
wfth considerable satisfaction when, after another twenty minutes, 

he pulled into Ledsham Road. 

JSrfteb.nfon tta r‘vc"sid° On .he otherwere small bungalows, 

mostly of wood, and probably ^j^/housT'built for normal 
Beyond them we re three or four large houses ^ by 

occupation. Each was approac Frazer Nash lurching 

wide gravel path, uneven enough , » out although one 

from side to side. There were fewJ*opL' ^““Vsidc OTe of the 

man was mooring a dinghy to a Ian8 • - ( Frazer Nash, 

wooden bungalows. He took no interest at all in me rra 

and the Toll Was not sorry. emonost of one of 

The number ’7' was painted in black on a e^tepo o a , ace 

the houses. It was larger than an :> ’ . g ara gc, 

probably with eight or nine rooms. There w. ^ back f rorn 

and an extensive and well-tended garden. It * shadowy, 

the other bigger houses, and about it there was something shade >, 
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an impression strengthened by a row of poplars, in full leaf along 
the front ot the garden. The sun was gone, and dusk was a born 
them, so that sounds were hushed even on the river, and it was 
impossible to distinguish objects at more than thirty or forty yards 
He pulled up outside the gates. 

Lett stretched his long legs, and muttered: “This is a grim- 
looking place. What the de\il is the matter, Rollison? It’s past 
bmp you told me what to expect.” 

Rollison said slowly: “I told you it would mean trouble. Jolly’s 
probably inside here, and he did not go in of lus own free-will " 
Deliberately he made no mention of ’Iris Brent’, but he was con¬ 
vinced that he would find the girl there—the first 

he mUC , h u just “*?"• was «he number of servant, 

walked slowly towards the front door. Lett kept pace by his side 

and 1 hA? tant ' y K-I hC ^‘ rk ’ b '° od "’S shadow a P bom U,c hoit' 
hm, h 8 ? 01 !? ' Vh,Ch s t urrounde d them, added an ceric touch lii 
l road daylight it would not have affected them; with the light 

owr» n footsteps? thCm COnSCi ° US ° f CV -> *>und. evinof 

;;What arc you going to do?’’ Lett demanded. 

Knock, for a start,” said Rollison. 

He put thc promise into effect as soon as he reached the front 

Was she inside? 

.‘.‘Tire’s no one in.” muttered Lett. 

Kj "■ -«><•• «™, h , „r 

The door opened then 

he looked* iTan ad^nced’s,^’ 5 ''^'' 1 - -, NOt °" ly ■* old. but 

gripping the°old S man's^°ho S uldcr 0 firmlv' hf he sleppcd inside. 
Old man did not seem SS , 1rmly but not Painfully. The 
>eh yeh’ in a Sur P^ d * but he kepi saying 

Are you alone?” Rollison demanded. 
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“Yeh.” 

“You won’t get any sense out of him,” said Lett, “If you 
seriously think Jolly's in here, look through the place in a hurry, 
and let's get it over.” 

“You're no more anxious than me,” said Rollison, “but Granfer 
is something of a problem. We can't hurl him, but he might be 
a crafty old buzzard.” He put that to the test, releasing the 
old man and walking along the gloomy hall. As he went, 
the old one slipped with surprising speed into a room on the 
left, and at the same moment a sharp voice came from ahead of 
Rollison. 

“That's far enough.” 

A man making a vague silhouette against a glow of light coming 
from a room straight ahead snapped the words. Rollison, con¬ 
fident that his movements could not be seen, slipped his automatic 
from his pocket. He could not see whether the other had a 


weapon. 

He took another step forward. 

"I told you to stop! I-” 

What else the man would have said the Toft did not know. 
Lett had stepped to one side and pressed down an electric light 
switch In the bright light which followed, Rollison saw the gun 
in the other's hand. He did not know that it was the man who 
had gagged *his’ Iris Brent. He did know that the man was pre¬ 
pared to shoot, and that it mattered who touched the trigger first. 
He aimed for the legs, and he got his man, whose shot went towards - 
the ceiling as he fell, his arms going upwards, the gun slipping 

from his grasp after the first shot. , . 

“In for a pound, in for a ton," muttered Lett. He banged-the 

front door to, and then went into the room where the old man had 
hurried. Rollison heard him say: “Come on, Granfer, we don t 

want any more tricks from you. ^_. 

Rollison bent over the man on the floor. Obscenities streame 

from him, but stopped when Rollison threatened o punch h.s 
nose. The wound was not serious and the Toll said. 

“Is there a small room here without windows. „ 

“Find out—ouch, I—yes, damn you the next door 
The -ouch’ followed a light tap on the nose..and m turn as 
followed by a brief inspection of the room on the right It ' 

little more than a clothes closet, ,a,g ^ ^nd RolHson 

wounded man and Granfer. Lett took the old man m and Rollison 

lifted the other, whose name, he suspected was Garney. I he key 

was in the outside, and lie turned it on them. 

Lett was looking excited. , . ■ ■ 

“Damn you, you're making me as keen as yourself, he said, 

and gave a little laugh. “How many more do you expect 
11 “Inside, none,” said the Toft'. “Our trouble is going to be in 
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getting our job finished before Lossen or others arrive from the 
outside. We'll keep together, just in case of accidents,” he lidded. 
“Jolly will probably be in an upstairs room, but we’ll look down 
h.*re first.” 

The ground-floor rooms were empty. 

They were well-furnished, in modern fashion, a factor which 
the Toff noticed automatically as he went through. The first search 
finished, he went up the stairs, with Lett only a step behind him. 
There was only one upper floor, but two short passages led from 
the landing. Six doors in all were in sight when they reached the 
landing, all of them tightly closed. 

The first two were empty; the third was a bathroom. The next 
main room was locked, and Rollison used a skeleton key with a 
speed and precision which made Lett grimace. The room, however 
was an empty bedroom. 

Rollison felt his heart beating faster as he worked at the lock 
of the last room, after another blank. He could hear nothing 
except the pounding of the blood in his veins, and Lett's heavy 
breathing. The lock was more difficult than any of the others and 
an appreciable time passed before it clicked back. 

“Now,” muttered Lett. 

Rollison turned the handle and threw the door open. Semi¬ 
darkness greeted him, together with utter silence. He groped for 
the switch in the room, pressed it down, and then as.the light 
made him blink he muttered an imprecation which failed com¬ 
pletely to express the depth of his disappointment. 

For that room also was empty. 


CHAPTER XVI 


DISCOVERIES 

P?™ T cn ‘ 0< * cd about ,hc bedroom, and then at each other 
T^tT S f a CC I h ° d an . cx . press! ° n lugubrious enough to make the 
1 ••Whl deS H l !” the keenness of his disappointment, 
u. 'Vhat a sell, exclaimed the reporter. “I don't believe there's 

livid In Tor NOne ° r 1 *“ 

Rollison resorted to a cigarette. 

If you care to ignore the old one and Garney_” 

Carney How do you know his name?” 

lUtle by^iute sa ! d Roil,son ' who had explained 

£■*=ssvur s r i- S'siS; 
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make up the rest of his bunch. Parker gave me this address, and 
I’ve no reason to think that he lied. So—where is Jolly?” 

“They must have moved him.” ? . 

“That's taking the line of least resistance.” said Rolhson. 
“Because a thing isn't on rite surface, we can t give up hope. The 
answer is ‘cellar’ or ‘attic—what was the elevation of this 

place?” 

“What the deuce are you talking about/ 

“Elevations.” Rollison was brisk again, the wave of disap¬ 
pointment receding. “The appearance of the house Irom the tront, 
side or back, if you want it more plainly. A high root or a low 
one—high-ish, wasn't it? There isn't likely to be a cellar The 
place has been built in the last ten years or so. and cellars 'veren t 
put in post-war houses .very often. Come on, we re looking for a 

,0,l “Don't you think we ought to draw the blinds?” Lett asked. 

“Anvone passing can see us. ' 

“Please yourself,” said Rollison. "1 m in a hui r>. 

The loft entrance—or what looked like it—was in the midd 
of the landing. Lett drew some curtains, Rollison took a bedroom 
chair so that he could reach the boards across the lolt entiance. 

The boarded hole was larger than that ol a , °' t 

small house, and when he began to push it up at one end, a g 

S ° U ^Lo t ok°ou ! t l r'shoutc t d Lett! whohad just c 1 ve^ ^Tlen 

the jitters. Hu. it 

,00 ^heySS^"Ka^st to store old junk up there,” 

said Lett. . i-mder old man, and 

I’ll T&&&SL Vou liavcrTt a toreh in your pocketr 

"No. ., -pi i->(iiii'r was firmly in position by 

“All right, 1 II manage. The la would not have sur- 

then, and Rollison climbed up Q u ,’r m t | lc darkness of the 

prised him had an assault mater.ahzed from the d ar Kne ^ 

roof, but he put his head and shoulders through ^ , 

nothing happened. There was ample room for him to ge 

but before doing so he struck a match. _ , v hat had all 

lie found himself looking at a small landing hi h 

the appearances of a landing-and at plain wooden boards wn 
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apparently partitioned the roof. An electric switch was .it his 
side, and he pressed it down. 

A bright light made him blink. 

“All right up there?” called Lett. 

“Yes. Stay put, will you?” 

Me climbed through. The root had been fitted with a floor as 
well as with the partitions, and when he was standing upright lie 
saw a narrow passage, sloping on one side where it was built into 
the root. The other wall was ot plain wood, and there were two 
doors in it. Rollison went forward, tried one handle, failed to open 
the door, and called: 

“Is anyone there?” 

Into the silence which followed there came a \oice which was 
positively excited. 

“Mr. Rollison— sir\" 

relief^“Siv'thlr "f'" lhC . To,r and hc with sheer 

[hint-' if S \ h u l s un 1CrC you ve bccn h,dm 8- Joll >' ! And they didn't 
think it worth while to gag you?” 

“Th7 l , ,Cy ~ Cr - lhcy did, sir.” Jolly's voice was a little unsteady 
it T dow d n ” P ISn ' Cry StablC * S ' r ’^ think ~ 1 think > ou v'ould break 

“Why break?” asked the Toff. “Jolly, I don’t think you can 
be yourself—there are such things as pick-locks.” 

. i V? 0 !! J skeleton key, and in less than twenty seconds the 
k (t C I< j ke , d back> He stepped into a room which was brightened 
l> the light behind him, but which had no light itself |n one 
corner Jolly was sitting on a stifT-backed chair. A scarf or a Virce 
nri^ rC ? ,ef ’ dropped from his chin, and he was sittin" qune 

fo P rt u positlon . ' vh,ch must have been thoroughly uncom¬ 

fortable. He was tied hand and foot to the chair but t w , 

long before he was. free, and trying to move his cramped arms and 

f .. yh-thank you sir. I contrived to—to loosen the eaa hut I 

■ had ^ 

o, Mr. Lett is with me. Are you alone Jolly 0 ” 

- - - « 

in a hurry,*inTyou abklo“ We be 

He left Jolly a little out of conteman^^and°th7n ^ Sta,FS quickl >'-” 
second door. He wasted no .in2“ Z 
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lock — a simple one, like all of those at 7 Ledsham Road—yielded 
without difficulty. His heart was beating fast when he threw the 

door open. . 

A small electric lamp was burning by a single bed. 

On the bed, her face almost hidden by bandages, was a girl. 
He noticed three things in the first glance. She had kicked off her 
shoes, which were at the foot of the bed. Her ankles were tied. 
And she was wearing a costume like that of the girl he had seen 

at Defoe's cottage. , . 

The bandages worried him; they did more than that, they 
almost frightened him, but he saw quickly that there was no need 
for his fears. They had been wound about her face to prevent her 
from shouting, and when he unwound them he saw her grey eyes 
looking into his, with relief, but without fear; her eyes were red- 
rimmed and watering; her face was too deep a red. 

Her lips were stiff, and she could not speak immediately. 
-Don't try to talk,” he said quietly. ”l'll have you out of here 
in a couple of jiffs, and we can have the story later. He did not 
even mofsten her lips with whisky from a flask which he habitually 
carried, but untied her wrists-bound very t.ght 'ankles, 

pushed on her shoes after unlacing them, and lifted her from the 
bed He carried her laboriously to the loft ladder. 

made the call sound 

Uf C camforward "and*stretchcd his arms upward. Jolly stood 
watching Rollison lowered the girl into Lett's arms, and then went 
quickly down the ladder. The girl was swaying unsteadily on her 

rCC, ::"- Ca ^ pteked^her 'up" Shest.S nothing, and Rollison 
imagined that she felt loo weak to dunk or speak. couWtardy 

5Seiterrt? and° r drive her to the flat, will you? You 
go with them. Jolly." . 

“But what of you, sir. „ “Don’t 

n^thHutsafel'y away, thafs your 

j0b *Lett was already at theFrazer Nash ^"*^1^ 
J bS put fn Thelonner M LeU pulled the self-starter Rollison 
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turned and went inside the house, closing the door quickly behind 
him. 


Had he taken the easy course and gone with the others he might 
have missed a chance that would not be offered again. The house 
was his for the asking, and he went through the downstairs rooms 
quickly, searching all drawers and all cupboards. He found nothing 
of any interest. 

A clock in the dining-room ticked loudly, and he could hear it 
wherever he was. With the downstairs search completed, he hurried 
upstairs, but again he drew a blank. Not until then did he go to 
the closet where he had locked the old man and Garney—or the 
man he presumed to be Garney. 

They were in exactly the same position in which he had left 
them. The old man was sitting on a chair. Garney was sitting against 
the wall, with his legs stretched straight in front of him. Hats and 

coats hung about the walls, and Garney was using one for a 
pillow. 


‘‘You’re Garney?” Rollison said abruptly. 

‘‘Sup-supposing I am?” The man was truculent. 

.... Tbat * sn 1 8° in S to get you anywhere,” Rollison said. 

1 ve got Parker, and Parker was talkative.” 

The man let forth such a stream of obscenities that any doubt 
as to his identity—as Parker's ‘friend—was completely gone. But 
fear quickly replaced the outburst of anger, and he talked, but he 
could say very little. Losscn was not at the house often; Garney 
did not think there were any papers on the premises, lie did not 
know any more than Parker did why Losscn had gone to see 

R^iKc; i Bu I hC 1 cor , rob « ra ‘cd Parker's story so faithfully that 
Rollison had no doubt that he had the truth 

Garney maintained that he knew only of the house and the 

garage. He had no idea where Losscn lived himself— Lossen he 

ffustin^his hirelings!" indwvh » 1 ' who did " ol be,i ‘ vc «" excessive 

n n fur r I ! Cr , objcct in sta y* n 8- Rollison wondered 
iJ er h . e co H d safely leave Garney and the old man in the 
house, and decided that neither of them offered any threat for the 
future. Garney.would not be about for a week or more and ” 
affajr would surely be over before a week was up 
He locked them in, and went to the door 

mmsmm 
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He heard the front door open, and footsteps hurried along the 
passage. He snapped: 

“Stand aside, or-” 

Had it not been for the darkness he would have escaped without 
much difficulty, but the darkness worked against him, for he was 
clearly visible in the glow of light that came from the hall, whereas 
he could see nothing but vague shapes. -Something hurtled through 
the air towards him, and caught him on the shoulder. It was 
heavy enough to make him lose his balance, although he kept a 
grip on hi$ gun. 

Whatever had hit him—a stone or a brick—thudded to the 
floor, and a second missile caught him a glancing blow' on the 
knee. That stopped him from moving quickly, and when eventu¬ 
ally he did turn he found himself looking into Lossen's face; even 
in the dim light its pallor was a noticeable thing. . , 

So was the gun in Rollison's right hand. 

“Put that gat down. Rollison.” The harsh voice held a menacing 
note, and the now familiar strange mixture of coarseness and 
culture. “I've told you what to do!” he added, and his own gun, 

• already raised, moved forward an inch. 

Rollison would have tried to shoot it out but for the men in 
the garden behind him. As it was, he knew that for the time being 
his position was helpless. 

He let the gun fall to the floor. 


CHAPTER XVII 

TALK WITH LOSSEN 


The falling of the gun was a signal for two men w ho had approached 
the back door to push their way into the kitchen. They jos led 
Rollison forward, each man gripping an arm. They 
him through the kitchen and the smaller passage towards the front 

of the house, and Losscn preceded them. , M _ . 

Rollison wasted no time in wishing he had wen five mmutes 
earlier. He had seen the risk and taken it, and he knew tha e 

would have no easy task to get out of this predicament. BuU 
had been in worse, and he was not particularly worried^..He was 
far more interested, in fact, in the meeting with Los ^ n ;. 
had been no chance before to talk to the man, t°assess him pro^ 
perly except through the eyes of the Gay Street reside , 
gaze was certainly not impartial. 

The two men—the mechanic and the Morris driver, Rollison 
>aw by then—began to frog-march him up the stairs, bu q 
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suddenly they found they could not move him. The mechanic 
swore. 

“Come up. you ...” y 

“I can walk on my own,” said Rollison mildly. 

“I’ll walk you!” 

“Stevens, go in front,” said Lossen. “Swig, follow him.” 

Lossen stood aside while the others obeyed. Rollison shook 
his coat into a more comfortable position, and walked up the stairs 
between the two men. He did wonder whether they would try to 
get him to the attic rooms, but apparently there was not going to 
be any immediate climb up the loft-ladder. They took him into 
one of the bedrooms, and then stood on either side of the door 
while Lossen entered slowly. 

'The Toff, standing by the window—the curtains were drawn, 
thanks to Lett—saw the man properly for the first time. He had 
been too interested in his gun on the previous day to give him full 
attention. 


The features, with their strange pallor and their Mongol or 
Chinese cast, were quite expressionless. There was no doubt that 
in his fashion Lossen was a handsome man, but it was in his grey- 
green eyes that Rollison found most to interest him. They were 
almost blank, and yet they glittered. In them was the soullessness 
—a word which actually sprang to his mind—of a cat. Steady 
unblinking, unfathomable, but dangerous and forbidding. 

The other men receded. 

There might have been only Rollison and Lossen in the room 
for the others were cipher*, creatures who would spring to obey 
an order, but otherwise stand mute. I 

“Stevens, go and look upstairs,” said Lossen. 

“I shouldn't trouble,” said Rollison easily. “The attic’s nuite 
empty, I made sure of that.” • M 


Stevens hesitated. Lossen said: “Hum." 

Rollison shrugged as the man went out. 

“Apparently I’m not believed. I-“ 

Rollison the man had a habit of starting sentences with the 
name of the man he was addressing-*! want to talk to.vou, but 
not at the moment. Just keep quiet.” 

“It doesn’t suit me,” said Rollison. 

“You’ll make it suit you.” 

“We aren’t agreeing at all well,” said Rollison. “Oh don't 
behave like a stage villain!” There was a touch of irritation in his 
‘‘VVhMi L °K| Sen raised the gun, which had never left his hand 

“I toM ymfto £ y quU” nk ^ EnS ' ish Al Ca P°" e? ” 

“When the time comes for me to do what I’m told I’ll be out 
ft f™. e for 8 0 r 0 d,” said Rollison. “Do you mind if I smoke ““ 
H k-i t00 i. k hls case from hls Pocket, and was intrigued to see th it 
whUe the man called Swig started, Lossen made n£ig„ that he was 
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perturbed by the movement. The case had an automatic lighter 
built into it, and Roliison lit his cigarette. He pocketed the case, 
and said more evenly: “You're making a lot of mistakes, Lossen.” 

That made the other start. 

"How do you know my name?" 

Roliison laughed; he sounded amused. 

“Your name, most of your history, much of your reputation, 
and your habits as a child—I could give you a fair summary of 
them all.” 

He got past Lossen’s guard again, but then Stevens came down 
and reported that the attic was empty. Lossen turned his head a 
little, and said: 

“So.” 

“I did tell you,” murmured Roliison. 

“It was one of the last things you will do," said Lossen very 
slowly. “1 warned you yesterday, Roliison, that you were not to 
interfere. You should have taken the warning then.” 

“Ye-es.” Roliison leaned against the wall. The wood of a 
window-frame was against the middle of his back. “I could have 
done, I suppose, but I was curious. I'm always curious. Lossen, 
you’re making mistakes—I told you about that before." 

“I made one when I left you alive." 

Roliison laughed, and again it seemed as if he were genuinely 
amused. 

“Oh, people do! If I were to tell you the number of people 
who wished they’d killed me when the chance first came, you'd 
disbelieve me. And that wouldn t do. He was half-way through 
his cigarette, and he took it out and examined it critically. “One 
of the difficulties is that I don’t do the thing I’m expected to. 
Hadn't you discovered that?” ■% 


“I 




“No, let me get a word in edgeways,” said the Toff sharply. 
“And let’s get down to cases, Lossen. 1 came here with others, of 
course, and the others stayed outside after I’d got rid of the lady 
and Jolly. The moment they saw you arrive they were to send for 

the police.” . ,. . . . 

“Don't lie to me.” said Lossen dispassionately. 

Roliison shrugged. “And you were reproaching me for not 
takine a warning,” he said. “However, the police will probably 
be half an hour,' they're not likely to come on the strength of a 
'phone message. They've had one wild-goose chase to-day-how 

did you manage to dodge eni? 

Lossen made a quick, impatient gesture. 

“Stop talking, Roliison." 

“Why 7 ” 

“Because I tell you to. Because I am fully aware that you are 
endeavouring to waste time in order to gam time for your friends 
to return, it will not matter if they do. You are not likely to sent 
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for the police. You will prefer the girl"—he sneered the last word 
—“to remain free from police attentions for the time being. I am 
not deluded, Robison.” 

“We-cll. People have different ideas about delusions.” 

“Yours appears to be that you can be insolent,” said Lossen 
coldly. “Stevens—teach him better.” 

He spoke as coolly as that, and without preamble. Rollison 
saw the big mechanic come forward, and was only half-prepared 
for a blow on the chin which sent him reeling back against the wall. 
A second blow, delivered with all the force in the mechanic's hefty 
body, knocked him sideways, and he had no chance to retaliate. 
Three punches to the stomach, delivered each time with vicious 
force, made him feel sick. 

“That is enough,” said Lossen. 

Rollison was breathing very hard. 

The callousness of the attack was not surprising. The way in 
which Lossen had ordered it was. It was as if the' mechanic had 
acted on similar orders many times. Robison's head was ringing, 
and his stomach was queasy, but there was a fierce anger in him 
although he knew that the others were using methods which he 
himself would be prepared to use if he really needed information 
Lossen moved forward. 

He put his gun into a shoulder-holster, and that made Robison 
wonder whether he had been trained in the States. He brushed his 
hair back from his forehead, and his eyes seemed to glitter, showing 
more green than grey. 1 

“Rollison, what has interested you in this affair?” 

Robison drew a deep breath. 

“You,” he said. 

“Are you just a fool?” demanded Lossen. “Do you want more 
of that treatment? I can be harsher. Robison, understand me— 
before I have finished with you you arc going to tell me just what 
brought you into this business, and why you stayed in it. You are 
going to tell me where you have sent the girl, and you arc going 

to tell me everything,that >’ou have discovered, or think you have 

discovered. If you don’t begin to talk immediately, Stevens w II 
work on you more thoroughly.” NNI " 

Robison said: “He won't be wise.” 

Jhat s Polish talk, and you should know it.” 

If 1 was born a fool, can I help it?” asked Robison. 

go on whh j?” ° SSCn ’ and Stcppcd back a Pace. “Stevcns- 

Rollison watched the big mechanic advancing 
Stevens gave the impression that he wanted to do it that h,> 
gloated over it. Doubtless memory of what had happened at tb> 

feceefa Tbtter ^rTsmab ^ "" a brulal express^^ht heavy 

o S T ' 1, porcme c >' es - It seemed an age ago since 
Rollon had offered him a pound, and had not been certain tvheihet 
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the garage was associated in any way with Lossen, or whether Swig 
had gone to use a telephone, and send a warning message. 

It was surely an age, also, since Jolly and Lett had left the 
house with the girl. 

That did not matter now. 

What mattered was the immediate threat, one greater than he 
had thought likely, although even then he admitted that that was 
partly because he had not thought enough. He should have known 
from the ruthlessness of the attack at the cottage that Lossen 
would not waste time or effort. He himself was nonplussed, for 
he had reckoned on getting away before the others returned, or 
slipping out when they were approaching. He had miscalculated 
the chances, and the immediate future was bleak. 

Only the immediate future? 

He was watching Stevens advance while the thoughts flashed 
through his mind, so fast upon each other that he could hardly 
separate one from another. Finally he reached the only conclusion 
— that he would be no worse off if he made a light ot it than if he 
took what was coming. He could see no further than the next 


few seconds. 

He backed against the wall. ...... , 

“Keep still!” growled Stevens, and swung a wicked lelt hook. 
I'is bunched hands were enormous, and there was no mark on 
them where he had previously hit the Toff. He went tor the roll's 
thin, and Rollison moved his head forward a full loot. 

Stevens hit the wall. . . . . . 

It was only a glancing blow, but it was received with such sur¬ 
prise and pain that he bellowed, losing control ol himsell for the 
\ital moment that Rollison needed. There was no quarter in this 
show-down and Rollison wanted results and results on y. He 
broueht his knee up heavily into Stevens's groin, and the man 
uttered one long-drawn-out groan before staggering back. 

The Toll' went forward. . 

Stevens almost hid Lossen and Swig from him although he 
could see Lessens face. He did not punch Stevens; he pushed his 
hands palm outwards, against the man s chest, and sent him swiftly 
across the room, so that Lossen had to dodge swiftly out ol the 
way Swag was not so quick on his feet and Stevens cannoned 

into him, then pinned him against the wall, 
f hand was at his shoulder. 

Rollison slid his cigarette-case out, a quick movement followed 
l, v mother that was so fast that it would have passed for sleight 
o hand He'tossed it at Lossen, and it went towards the man s 

,.. ce Lossen ducked. He did not go into a panic or lose his sell 

control: He just ducked from the case, which clattered against the 
wall, opening and showering cigarettes on th e ‘|oo r . 

But the movement delayed the drawing ol his; gun. ■ v 

Rollison made no attempt to reach the man, but jump^Qver . 
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Stevens's legs and into the passage. As he reached the head of 
the stairs he heard a shot from behind him, no more than the soft 
zutt! of a silenced automatic. The shot went wide. There was 
pain in his side, his head and his stomach, but he kept on top of 
it, and half-way down the stairs vaulted over the banisters. He 
dropped to the passage alongside the stairs and was in the kitchen 
before Lossen was in the passage. 

The back door was shut, but not locked. 

Rollison pulled it open and plunged into the v darkness. He 
turned left, and then kicked against a bucket, for the thing let out 
a loud metallic clangor, and almost tripped him. He steadied 
himself, and went on, hearing the sound of footsteps from the 
house, but seeing nothing. 

A shot winged after him. 

There were no lights near by, although at a house two or three 

hundred yards aw r ay a blaze was coming from an uncurtained 

window. It gave him just enough light to see by, and he made for 

the road and the river-bank. He heard a second shot, knowing 

that the sound would not travel far. Me reached the gale, which 

was open, and went through. Footsteps on the gravel seemed 

very loud in his ears. He plunged forward-and then without 

warning he found himself ankle deep in water. He could not stop 

his legs from moving, and the next step sent him forward in the 
Thames. 


As he fell, lie realized why it was: the tide had risen 
part of the road. 


covering 
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. HIGH TIDE 

It was not deep enough for him to swim in 

T ” e n “ U ! d n 9i turn J. ack l P. the f oad, for he had no doubt that 
Lossen was waiting and watching, and he expected at any moment 

IvnrH 6 the ,k eam °j a torch shining across the water. He^vent for¬ 
ward, on his hands and knees. The mud of the river-bed did nnt 

immmm 

Slowly, he waded round the dinghy, crouching as he did so. 
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It was bitterly cold in the water, and he shivered from head to 
foot—although that might have been as much from reaction as 
from the cold. Suddenly he lost his footing; the water grew much 
deeper, and when he had recovered he was standing almost shoulder 
deep. As he gasped for breath, he saw a flash of light from the 
bank, and from somewhere not far from his head he heard a bullet 
plop! into the water. 

The sound of the shot carried more clearly on the river. 

But the dinghy was between him and the bank, and gave him 
cover enough. As he realized that he thought also that there was 
a way in which he could get away without taking further risks. 
He could, of course, raise his voice and shout for help, but there 
was at least a chance that no one would hear him, and certainly 
a risk that Lossen would get in a fatal shot before help arrived. 
So he dragged himself towards the mooring-rope ot the dinghy, 
and with considerable eflort took a knife from his pocket. 

Opening the knife was not easy. . 

Cutting the stout rope was even more diflicult, but he sawed it 
through at last, and the dinghy began to move on a swift tide which 
was lapping against Rollisons chin. He started to swim, with the 
end of the rope in one hand. No further shooting came horn 


thC He'was glad that he had not been compelled to swim lar, for 
he felt the weakness of his limbs, and once a twinge ol cr ^ lp ^' c ^ 
him But he was far enough out at last to take a gicater ehaee 
He stopped swimming, clung to the edge ot the dinghy, and then 

slowlv began to climb in. . . 

It seemed likely that he would capsize it. 

Twice it almost fell on him. and he saved it in time. Then 

Sir <r£hA a -ar tjass* £ 

fested for a while, letting the dinghy take him downstream. 

JE i&° r „?^Sr.« W SS b" X call of a disturbed 

gull, the creaking of craft moored to buoys ^P'^lh^'side "ol' 
present danger, were about him. .e saw i gnis .bridge; he was 

moving Twety^from^thc°b!adge!| and he jttdged that he was at least 

“ ^bSTnd^vtre he imagined the bouse 

wh& 

towards the bridge and the main road. Ro ison smtieu 

grimly, and to the stillness of the night he sam wonder if 

“They’ve evacuated Number Seven, at all events. 

ought to send the police there in a hurry. 
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Then he smiled, less grimly, for there was no chance of doing 
anything in a hurry. He took the oars and began to pull towards 
the bank, finally reaching it half a mile or more below Stainc> 
Bridge. He was two hundred yards from a glow of light that came 
from a small house near the bank, and he walked slowly towards it, 
chilled through and shivering when a light wind sprang up. 

He reached the house at last, found the front door, and knocked. 
Then he waited, leaning against the porch, and wondering how 
quickly he could get to Gresham Terrace; for he was suddenly 
aware that the one fact which had emerged from the talk with 
Lossen was that the girl was important. 

Lossen might try to get her back from the Hat—for he would 
surely know the Toff's address. 

A middle-aged couple were alone in the house, and were at 
once helpful and anxious. He explained mendaciously that he had 
been mooring a dinghy which he had forgotten earlier, and had 
been caught out by the tide. He was offered a change of clothes 
and accepted with alacrity; he was given hot tea with a lacing of 
wnsky which warmed him pleasantly, cigarettes and sandwiches; 
all of them he found excellent. 

The good Samaritan a tall, grey-haired, lean-bodied man, 
pulled at a short moustache. ‘'You're not the first to have trouble 
sir—it s the highest tide of the summer—higher than most years’ 
t00 :„. r,scs softly here—you’re not used to the river hereabouts 9 ” 
m not a overman at all,” smiled Rollixon apologetically. He 
could not rush the conversation too much, but after fifteen or 

to C Joily m,nUtCS ^ borrowed thc tc,c Phone, and was soon speaking 
Jolly sounded very relieved. 

wac rn f lim f’”. sa 'd t,lc Toff, "ho made it sound as if he 

lnov? P °f ,Z # in8 f< ? r bcin8 at0 ,or an a PPointmcnt. “But I don't 

driver " 1 m; ‘ kC it ~ I wa5 f001 ‘ : " ou 8 h fall into 

“ Indeed , sir,” said Jolly. 

“You're all waiting, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir, all three of us.” 

ca n 'ncver n 'b= X S ure‘- any0ne ^ *° arrivc '” said "but you 

“1 quite understand, sir,” said Jolly. 

l 8Ct along as Quickly as I can—I 

U ^T°i 0rC than an hour ' Good-bye ” 

.ooS* sSErES - 

expected that Grossfield affair, of course—he should have 

He raised one eyebrow above the other. 


hope I won’t be 
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\Ve-ell!” exclaimed the Good Samaritan. “I hardly expected to 
see you in the flesh. Mr. Rollison! Did you fall into the river?” 

“Literally,” Rollison assured him, and smiled. “True. I was in 
a hurry to get away from acquaintances.” Now that he could not 
avoid recognition, he saw a chance to make even i'urthcr use of 
the others, and he made inquiries about 7 Ledsham Road. He 
learned that he was still in Ledsham Road, that Number 7 was a 
house which was let fumished, and they knew of it because some 
friends of theirs had stayed there for a summer a year or two before. 
They knew nothing of the present tenants. They promised not to 
! roadcast the Toft 's visit, and even offered to lend him their car, 
a Ford 10 kept in a wooden garage at the back of the house, 

Rollison accepted that also, with alacrity and gratitude. 

He drove towards London, warmer, much happier, regretful 
only that Lossen and the bunch at Number 7 had escaped. He 
turned o\er in his mind the wisdom of going to the police, and 
decided that before he made any official report he would see the 
girl at the flat. He had warned Jolly by inference that there might 
be trouble, and he was no longer worried that Lossen would make 
any effective attack. 

Now that things were more noimal, he thought it unlikely that 
Lossen would trv, yet at all events. Then his mind turned towards 
the puzzle, including the parts of the Crossfields and Defoe, and 
especially concerning the girl. He thought that she was the most 
important cipher in the aflair—provided she prosed willing to talk. 

Would she be? . 

He put the fear that she would be obstinate aside, and drove 
past the garage where he had seen Lossen, with a smile partly 
inspired by memory of the police car which had unwittingly helped 
him. Then he settled down to driving through the nearly deserted 

streets of London. '' 

It was one o'clock when he drove into Gresham Terrace. Only 
the street lamps were burning to relieve the darkness. Clouds had 
covered the stars, and a stifler wind was blowing; he was glad that 
his immersion had not been two hours later. When he* reached 
the front door of the flat he found that he had left his keys in his 

wet suit, and he rang the bell sharply. •> 

He was a little afraid, even then, that something would have 
gone wrong; but Jolly, showing no signs of his own ordeal by 
imprisonment, opened the door, stood aside, and bowed. 

“I am very glad to see you, sir.” • , 

“That goes lor us both,” said Rollison with feeling. rlo 

is she?” . . . , 

“The young lady is sleeping, sir. She appeared to be very tireu, 

very tired indeed, and so I suggested that she went into the spare 
room.” 

“Ye-es,” said Rollison. “I'll have to wake her, I'm afraid, bu 
an hour or two's sleep will have done her good. What happened 
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to you?" he added as he stepped into the lounge, where Lett was 
sprawled back in an easy-chair, half-asleep. He raised one hand 
drowsily in greeting. 

Jolly coughed. "It was most unfortunate, sir. I reached the 
house—the somewhat peculiar nature of the road made it difficult 
to do so without being observed, or without showing interest in 
Number Seven, sir. Then a man who obviously recognized me 

• j * • 1^ ^ mat ic pistol into mv ribs. I con¬ 

sidered it wise to do what he suggested.” 

4> ^. es ’ was w ' sc all right,” said Rollison drily. "And then?” 
‘There was very little of moment, sir. I was bound and other¬ 
wise inconvenienced, as you doubtless perceived, and I was like 
that when you arrived. I think that in another hour I may have 

contrived to obtain some degree ol freedom, but I was verv relieved 
indeed when I heard you.” 1 

1 «" J c ! icvc . lhat " admitted Rollison. "And. Jolly -I can't 
remember being hungrier.” 

coffee ha Mr P W san dwichcs. sir—and I will make some 
coffee. Mr. Lett had his supper some time ago. and the youm* 

what'hjfppcned^o you, 1 •v’ >OSC you arc >« me 

kitchc 0 n! IS tcL S B ni jSly whit 'he wln^'m Ivknowm. °'l ett 

his chan up nearer to the door, so that he could also hear I Ic l, I 

he 

has RoHison discovered7?-you know thc^stutiv” 1 " bl ^ in& " hi,t 

10 * 

said 

As soon as that ? Arc you sure?" 

Rollison said 8 ^ V ^ d S8u >i " ,e S. t ir il ' s °'er >’> then." 

you re going to be busy to-morrow too^ YnT S CCp> okl man — 
on Iris Brent's life history hr« ’ °?‘ ^ ou rc 80| ng to check up 

whether she knew Crossficld before"^te! Dcfo™' * C ? Ssfic ! d ’ 
also going to use your powers to find vvhMi ?" AlU you rc 
murky past. I won't be surprised to fin 1 ,5 h J r , Crosshc ld lias a 
skeletons in his cupboard.” P d find that he has a number of 

"He's'as°Itra^t^they-r^made 5 "oh 'h % hab |‘' ,"' as sce P licai - 

ass of himself once or twice but no he , m ‘ 8llt ,1ave made an 

“Y°^ 0 L Ch ff kl ^“‘ h " n yawn 1 ' 3 ' " 

Your .rouble » puerility, my Leu I ftTbope to get your 
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information by casting denials all about you, and hoping for denials 
in turn. I don’t know a thing about Crossfield, but I think he’s 
eithei up to monkey business, or he’s being blackmailed. He 
must have featured in the Press a lot in the past'few years—and 
you re the man to get all the information collated. We don’t want 
the police on it, yet at all events.” 

Lett shrugged, but as usual agreed. V 

’’That s fine, ’ said Rollison, and he stifled another yawn. 
“Now we ll sec the girl—if I don’t talk to her soon, I'll fall asleep 
while I’m asking questions.” 

“Why don't you leave her until the morning?” 

“She’s been left long enough already,” said Rollison. “Did 
she have a bag with her?—1 didn't notice one.” 

”No, sir,” said Jolly. 

“Umm. It wasn't at Number Seven. I thought she might have 
fastened it to her wrist. Well, let’s go in,” he added. “Or rather, 
I’ll go in. You two can stand by the door.” He knew that there 
was small chance of interrogating the girl without Lett hearing 
what was said, and he could hardly try to insist that Lett be kept 
out of it. He believed that he could rely on the reporter to keep 
any relevant facts to himself, and he stepped to the spare room. 

“Don’t wake our sleeping beauty too abruptly,” said Lett. 

Rollison smiled, widened the door, and then looked at the 
sleeping girl for fully twenty seconds before he went forward and 
touched her arm. lying o\er the eiderdown. She looked very 
lovely, if very tired and pale. 

She stirred at his touch; and then abruptly the telephone bell 
rang in the lounge, She stirred again, but did not wake, and the 
Toll waited while Jolly answered the call. 

He was at the door a moment later. 

“It’s for you. sir—Dr. Whittaker, from Fern Cross. 


Rollison stared. 

“Whittaker, is it? At two o'clock in the morning? I hope 
there hasn't been more lunny stull at the Hall. He slipped past 
Lett again, and the reporter pulled the door to a little, after a 

lingering glance at the sleeping girl. 

Rollison said into the telephone: “Hallo, there. 

“Oh Rollison,” Whittaker’s voice was quite distinct; so was 
the anxiety which it held. “There’s been a disquieting development 
down here, and I think you should know ol it at once. 

“Yes, go on,” said Rollison, and he thought oMhe elfin Mary 

Crossfield; could anything have happened to her? 

“I learned of it quite accidentally, ’ said Whittaker. as if deh- 
irately drawing out the story. “I was caHed into Guddford for 
in urgent diagnosis-one of my patients at the hospital. Rollison 
Defoe* was taken away late to-night, no one knows who by. The 
police are making inquiries now, but he seems to have gone into 

bin air.” 
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WHAT S IN A NAME. 

Rollison made no immediate comment. 

The statement came with a shock of surprise which robbed him 
of speech, and his expression made Jolly and Lett stare, put them 
on tenterhooks to hear what had happened. At the other end of 
the wire Whittaker said: “Did you hear me?” 

“Er—yes, I heard. You’re quite sure there could be no mistake." 

“Oh. don’t be silly,” said Whittaker testily. “Of course there's 
no mistake. He was in a private ward, and a policeman was actu ally 
in the room. Someone came in by the window, put the policeman 
out, and took Defoe away. They haven't been able to establish 
the time yet, but it was probably about half past twelve." 

“I—see,” said Rollison slowly, and then more quickly: “Don’t 
take too much notice of me. I'm trying to acclimatize myself to 
this one. I haven't been mentioned in connection with the abduc¬ 
tion, have I?” 

“Great Scott, no! What on earth do you mean?" 

“I have known the police get queer ideas about me." said 
Rollison. “1 hope they don't this time, because I've been a long 
way from Guildford. Many thanks indeed for ringing, Doctor— 
I'll be down to-morrow, 1 hope." 

“To-morrow or to-day?" asked Whittaker, still somew hat testily. 

“Eh? Oh, of course, to-day.” Rollison said 'good-bye’ and 
then rang down. He looked over Ins shoulder at Lett, then shrugged 
and smiled crookedly. 

"Here's your story," he said. “Defoe's been taken away from 
the hospital under the eyes of the police." 

"What!" 

"It's true—I’ve a doctor’s word for it." 

“Jumping snakes!" said Lett, reduced to a school-level cxclama- 

“ , T7 l ??k llcrc ' 1 think • » get over to the Street. They won't 
believe this it I telephone it. The doctor’s name_” 

"Whittaker, of Fern Cross, but don’t print it.” 

“I’ll nccd il lor confirmation, that’s all." Lett grabbed his hit 
and hurried out of the flat, while the Toflf turned to h„d jolly 
regarding him with a glimmer ot humour in his eyes 

"That is just what is wanted, sir. Miss—er—the young ladv 
may talk more freely now.” * uy ’ 

B r l Dc 1 f ® e ’ ii bee" spirited from a hospital, under the 
e>es of the police, did you hear that?" 

Inspectorfsir" 1 ^ h|>S * 1 Was n0t £>lcr ‘ im P ress cd by the local 

nn,l d0n \ kn0W thal he deserves this ’“ sa 'd Rollison. “Oh well 
Zt now 8 ?”" 1 3 t,me * ThC 8irl ~ did nearly give her a name 

D 
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“I nearly said ‘Miss Brent', sir, that is all.” 

“Well, what's in a name?” asked Rollison. 

He wished that he were less tired, but he felt it imperative to 
talk to the girl before the morning. He felt that he had been too 
slow on many things, and that if he let her sleep now, and slept 
himself, it might well prove a mistake which he would regret for 
a long time. 

So he woke her. . 

It was not easy: she was called three or four times, and he 
patted her arm and then her cheeks, before she opened her eyes. 
She stared at him bemusedly, then started, and tried to sit up 
abruptly. Of the fear which entered her mind then there was no 


d ° U “lt's t alright,” smiled Rollison. “We're both quite harmless.” 
‘Both’ was necessary, because Jolly was standing by his side wit 
a cup of coffee on a small tray. “You've had an hour or two s 
sleep, and there are urgent questions. Do you think you can 
manage to answer them?” 

The fear subsided, a welcome sign. , . 

She sat up-she was fully dressed but for her shoes, and Jolly 
had simply pulled an eiderdown up to her shoulders—but her hair 
was dishevelled. She was grateful for the coffee, but after it refused 
a cigarette. Then slowly: “Well—what is it you want to know . 

Rollison caught the emphasis on the you . „ 

“Fvrntuallv what the others wanted from you, ne saio, v 

"-Tm 

the man you lied to at least once near Dcloe s cottage. 

She put a hand to her ^ rehead j_r 1 Hcd myse if iris Brent, 

became—beca^M^k^ ^ dT^not 

“Is that the only reason. 1 1 P ui | c to elicit the 

S d S.ffira? would be governed by the degree 
of trust which she reposed in him. 


“Yc-es. , f -r hone it is. Too many 

Rollison sat on the edge of die bed^ M> had happene d, 

things depend on what you teh me * d f attacking Defoe. 

you knew .hat lns Brent^m.gh. bc^suspee e (<j do? „ 

vet vou gave me tier name. » ,, 

the girl said: “She was there, anyhow. 

Rollison snapped: When . - use d the knife, 

“Just ^before 1 arrived. I thought ha sne^ ^ ^ wondenng 

I still think so r She J^ wiser to wait until the morning, 

whether it would alter all ha name that came to my 

^ d "“ flight . wouldn-t have used it. I couldn't thmk. 
Pat was-” 
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••Pat?” 

‘‘Yes, Pat Defoe.” 

“You know him well enough for Christian names?” 

The girl stared at him for some seconds, and then she smiled 
a little wanly. He had no idea what was coming, and he did not 
think he had ever received so great a shock. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Husbands and wives usually do.” 


It was a long story. 

It took two hours in the telling, and even then Rollison was 
afraid that there were factors which he did not know, and which 
she had not told him because she could not recall everything at 
that time of night, and after her experiences in the past few days. 

She was Defoe's wife; and her Christian name was Moira. 

She had been married to Defoe for live year*, and for the first 
two years, she said, she had been extremely happy. Then things 
had gone wrong, as they often went wrong between young married 
couples. There had been quarrels and heated arguments, and then 
one day in a white-heat of temper he had left their house, and told 
her he would not go back. 

He had not done so. 

Moira Defoe told Rollison of this after some hesitation, but 
once she started the words welled from her. He imagined that she 
had stemmed the truth up within her for years, and that for the 
first time she was telling it to anyone; the relief of talking freely 
was so great that she went into details about their quarrels, about 

the absurdity of them, about her own stubbornness when he had 
gone. 


As she talked, he was thinking of Defoe's reputation. 

And, more importantly, of Defoe's 'engagement' to Iris Rrent 

difficult tollve°wi.ill^“ 8ht U WaS h ° PdCSSl iir,ists arc 


“Who arc?" 

it P^did’^oc? S f a ‘, d a lill 1 lc wca 1 rily - “Sculptors, if you prefc 
lt ‘ a ^ m °st * 1IS wor k in plaster, or in stone.” 

“There wasn't a studio at the cottage ” 

“Yes there was " she said. “It's at the back of the garage- 
quite a big one. That was one of the troubles, he could neve 

nr hnw C t0 S °, ' nto thc , studlo: 11 didn 't matter what was wantcc 
th-^° urgcnl ,l . J vas * 1 musln 1 interrupt him at his work Oh 
that was reasonable, I suppose-but he would miss appointment 

inconvenience a lot of people—arrange to go with me to a shov 

excent”— her^ e WOU,d f u r8Cl cvcr >' th| ng. or say he had forgotten 
except there was a bitter note in h(*r ui • 

CnC Rnir That a, i^ ays first> he was never ,atc for that." PrCCI ° U 
Rollison said: ‘I ve known men like that " 

I-I suppose he’s not the only one. But the life was impossible 
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—I knew that. And my people were against me going back to 
him, or trying to persuade him to come back to me. It wouldn't 
have mattered, if I weren't so desperately in love with him.” 

She said that very simply. 

The Toff believed that it was the whole truth, and he felt a great 
pity for the girl who spoke so slowly and with such sincerity. 
Defoe's ‘engagement’, his reputation—what hope did they hold 
out to his wife? 

“I think 1 should have gone back,” she said, “until he met Iris 
Brent. We're not unalike. I suppose that attracted him at first. 
Then I was told that he was engaged to her. 1 don't know whether 
she knew that he was married. 1 do know it wasn't like Pat, and 
I couldn't really believe it. He might have been temperamental, 
but—well, women didn't attract him much. When I first knew' him 
it was hard to understand. There were models in all degrees of 
undress about the studio,- but I was never worried by that. He 
was ciuitc impersonal towards them—1 suppose you won't believe 
it, but it's true.” 

“Whv shouldn't I believe it?” asked Rollison, and. absurdly, 

■ 


he was relieved. 

Defoe would have visitors, lady visitors, of course; models, 
about whose coming and going Detoe would not give a second 
thought. What was strange was the fact that Fern Cross appar¬ 
ently knew nothing of the studio; many things would be forgiven 
an artist, things for which an ordinary man would stand convicted. 

Did Arnold Crosstield know ? 

Was there a simple explanation of the protracted tenancy. 

She went on: “People don't belie\e it, they don't understand 
the mind of a man who looks on beauty as beauty, not as some¬ 
thing beastly. I would have trusted Pat anywhere. I suppose living 
on his own worried him. and this Brent woman cropped up. 

“You don't know how he met her?” 

“No. Someone heard about the engagement, and I was told 
about it. 1 went to see him. He”—she drew a sharp breath— he 
wasn't as kind as he might have been, but 1 suppose I went about 
it the wrong way. He didn't try to explain anything about her. 
but when I thought about it afterwards I—I had an impression 

that he could have explained her away.” 

She paused, and Rollison asked: “What made you think so. 

She leaned forward a little, raised her knees, and clasped them 

under the eiderdown. . 

“When vou've lived with people for a year or two, when you \c 

been in love like Pat and I were, you do /eel things that an >'^ 
else might laugh at. I'd told him that he was a beast to the other 
girl as well as'to me, and said something about taking too much 
for granted, not trying to see beneath the surface. I don t remember 
clearly but the thing got on my mind. 1 d been unhappy with 
Pat, but 1 was ten times unhappier without him. I went abroad 
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for a year, with m> mother, and when I came hack 1 heard that 
the engagement—engagement!—was broken. Then this beastly 
business about a breach case cropped up. I didn't know how Pat 
would get through it. After all. had the whole truth come out he 
would have looked an—an utter beast, and I wanted to—to try 
to help him. So I went, yesterday. I saw the girl coming away, 
and I went in immediately afterwards, in a flaming temper, until 
! saw him lying on the lloor. I was frantic, until I saw that he 
wasn't badly hurt, that he would recover. So I stopped the bleeding, 
and then—well,-I've told you what happened. The three men 
arrived, and 1 went away. When they had gone, I went back. I 
just couldn’t make myself go. Then—well, you came." 

Into the following silence Rollison said: 

"Yc-cs. But why didn’t you want to be seen? Why were you 
so anxious to keep your real identity away from me? 


CHAPTER XX 

MORE I ROM MOIRA 

Moira Dr foe told him that she had not had time to think, that 
she had been at once frightened lor herself, and for her husband 

Earned of'h! S m ° rC 1,1 “ lhan lhat ’ and allcr a while the Toll 

. , 1 know j]) at he was doing something that—that lie wanted 

kep secret. I lease don t ask me to explain, I can’t. But he h ul 
kept somethmg from me in the last months we were together- 

: a h kL* d ^r n - 1 was afraid ,hai 

^ Well? asked Rollison. 

"I didn’t want to be connected with anything like that not then 
had a passion-motive—don’t they call it th it"' i,’ ,it V.' , 

that up?" b >n\oi\ed. Can t you see everyone lapping 

.old'him ail of 'the^truth^'but he flY 0 ' ^'hcr •!* had 

eminently reasonable But tht th ? 1 what she sa ‘ d was 
wanted answered, if she H^iT ^ hc 

isn’t veil^ known 0 ’Mrh-.'Ss'bw" 88- Def ° C ' Y ° ur h >-sband 

WaS ma ™ d - a " d “bo learned about Ihe'en^ement^ ‘ ha ‘ hC 
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“They must have done.” 

“Even if he kept the affair with Iris Brent quiet for a long time, 
when the breach case started it came out.” 

“They couldn't be sure that-he wasn't—divorced. He'd kept 
away from people for a long time. I know. He had developed a 
passion for being on his own. If I didn't know him better I would 
say that he was frightened.” 

Rollison said slowly: 

“That could explain some of it. All right, another thing: I 
mentioned that I had come from Crossfield Hall. What made 
you look startled by that?” 

She remembered the incident, for she answered promptly: 

“I knew who Iris Brent worked for.” 

“Did you know anything else about her?" 

“No, nothing that mattered.” 

“Who she worked for before, for instance?” 

“No. 1—Mr. Rollison, must you go on? Haven't I told you 
enough? I haven't talked so freely to anyone else for years." 

“And I appreciate it,” said Rollison gravely. “In fact I'm very 
grateful indeed, Mrs. Defoe. And I think we can leave that lor 
the time being. Let's start from the time I was knocked out." 

That was easy. She told of the car ride, the arrival at the Staines 
house—she had not known where it was—and Lossen s assurance 
that she would be all right if she behaved. He had asked her lor 
information about her husband, questions she could not answer. 

“What kind of questions?” , 

“They thought Pat had some papers, and they wanted them. 

“Did they mention what kind ol papers?’ 

“No.” 

“Did they mention Iris Brent? ' 


“No.” _ . , II0 „ 

"Do you know if a woman was at Staines at an. 

“If a woman-" She stopped, staring at him wide-eyed. 1 

didn't hear one. What do you mean? Was she there ?" 

“She knew what had happened to me and to you, she knew 
we'd talked, and she passed herself off as you, or tried to. Di 
you tell Lossen you'd given me her name ? m 

She was startled. “I'd forgotten—yes, I did. 

•That's fine,'' said Rollison. “Lossen told her exactly what to 

do. and she passed herself off as you. Quite a spot of double- 

dealing all the way round, but it didn t quite uork out. 

“Why on earth should she pretend shed talked to you. 

Rollison smiled sombrely. , 

“There’s a simple enough explanation of that. They vvante 

me to think that you didn't exist. They thought I cou,d bc 
and they even thought they'd tricked me. which is why .Lossenrwas 
so annoyed at finding me near Staines. Why should y ‘ r , 
to hide the fact that Pat Defoe's wife had been near the cottage. 
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“It—it doesn't make sense." 

“We can't have that,” said Rollison. “It makes plenty of sense 
only we haven’t seen how to read it yet. We will.” Me stilled a 
yawn, and then fired three questions at her: 

“Did you know the Crossfields?” 

“No." 

“Did Lossen ask you if you did?" 

“No.” 

“Dili he mention the family at all?” 

“No.” 

“Oh. well.” said Rollison. “I think we’ve done all we can for 
to-night, and you won’t be sorry for more sleep. I won’t protest 
against some myself. Is there anything you want?” 

"No—no, thanks.” She watched him to the door, and then 
added: Are you going to tell the police?” 

’’Not until we've talked about it more, at all events.” 

™ank you, she said simply. “Good night." 

Good night. He closed the door, and looked at Jollv who 
adniltted that he could not see the wood for the trees 

I hey talked for ten minutes, and agreed that there appeared no 
uiguit reason lor advising the police of the presence of Mrs. Patrick 
DUoe. A far more urgent matter was Defoe's whereabouts II ,d 

.“ 

mmmmm s 

excited. He had got his story of Defoe’* bul a PP arcn,| y 

,o - 

him lr for n ncar,y a ien 0 ye k ars , but ^ known 

occasionally lunched with him - as far as*Leu d .'? cd W1 , ,h him - 
there had been nothing beyond ?ha, U,t was ablc lo d ' s ^vcr. 

bron^Vhere ™”'< have'lien I± Sippcd »'hich Jolly had 

he would philander with even if he nhf| CaS ? n ' , Shcs not lhc ‘ype 
likely.” n ’ C%en ,f he Philandered at all. which isn’t 

“Well?” 

yourcaTe' isn't^ a‘ weU ’v snorl,:d Lett. "This is 

some yeans in Amcrica-she picheV^p .%?£££! 
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ing to some of our fellows. She had a shot at the screen, but Holly¬ 
wood didn't take to her. We've dug up everything we can. of course 
since the withdrawal of the breach case. She might ha\e met 

Lossen in the States.” 

“How do you know he's been there. 

Lett grinned. . , « 

“Avou rc on the right lines. Look at that. 

•That' was a file of the Echo of seven years before, when Lossen 
had been charged in New York. It told of his acquittal, and also 

of his dismissal from the Crossfield S hiPP>ng^Compan^ 

‘•Well?” demanded Lett triumphantly. There s a Lossei 

Crossfield tie-up for you! . “Rut it*s the wrong 

ov •» Rollison frowned at the reporter. But it s me wrui.t 

kind of tie-up. They nbnckon'thc CrossMds.fthaUvould explain 
was just getting his own back on Lossen are 

SSSS^i^tMgSM are^M associates. .-was 
Sl ’ C - C ,V e she ^fitonmon r«o°rd.' She'd done some dancing and 

' va \.y 1 0 !p| : e , ^ot < iho^onl^onc!' 1 ' 'sak^Lcd. P eop * c 

as j&ss. dw - ~ 

at the Hall last nightV r _ nrK r rorn the Echo man who 

jx^»sasps7ssr. .. 

“She came back to London. 

-With Crossficld r 
“He stayed there.” 

"SlilThasV tot-81 Grant M^fons.Che 1 ^ fea k 

the ar W Ai ri ‘oS 

ffi? £ tET and ZSlfit ToJ to-morrow's edition. .1 

1 were you. I'd watch Crotafeld- r demanded Lett. 

"Are you putting somethtng act . think this show will 
“1 am not," said the TotT dcc,sl V\'‘ rv ; n( Wd. Were in it 

end with Crossfield telling a ' cr l > h ° rnvstery * s concerned. There s 
from the wrong angle as to as th . ^ were right on the mark 
big stuff at the back of my be tKe m ore important. 

for «Tou' - 

declared 'the Toff. '“And^novv'l wan, my bath.” 
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After he had bathed. Jolly dressed his head wound. Bandages 
were no longer required, but lie could not wear a hat, lor he had 
a wad of lint and ointment, fastened by adhesive plaster, on his 
temple. The exertions of the night before had not worsened his 
ribs, which Jolly massaged again with liniment. 

Then: 

“What are the instructions for the morning, sir?” 

“Stay right here, and keep everyone out—strangers in par¬ 
ticular. If there should be any sign of the Lossen crowd, ring the 
Yard and ask for help. At all costs, keep Mrs. Defoe here and 
if Lett comes back, don't tell him anything about the tragedy of 
marital errors.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Jolly. 

It was half past ten when the Toff entered Grant Mansions, 
and a few r minutes afterwards that he knocked on the door of 


Number 81. He was prepared to find that Iris Brent had gone out. 
but he was lucky. She opened the door herself, and she started 
back in amazement when she saw him. 

Rollison smiled, very charm 

“Hallo, Miss Brent. I’m lucky, then!” 

She did not invite him in; she had lost considerable colour, and 
he did not think he was wrong when he thought that she was 
frightened, and badly frightened. Certainly she had not expected 
to sec him that morning. 

“What—what do you want?” 

“A talk.” said the Toff. 

“I—I’m just going to the olTtcc, I can’t stay now!” 

“Oh, come,” said Rollison gently. “It's a necessary talk. Miss 
Brent. You did very well yesterday, and I had no objection to 
encouraging the police to think that we had met before, but you 
could hardly think 1 thought the same. Mrs. Defoe had told me 
rather more, you see—that both of you had been to the cottage 
about the time of the attack.” 

F.very vestige of colour drained from her face. 

“Mrs.— Defoe! You know about that-" 

“Oh, yes,” said Rollison. “Hadn't I better come in?” 

Dazedly, she stood aside. 

He went in, and closed the door, and stood looking down on 
her for some seconds. Then he gripped her shoulder. 

“Who frightens you?” he demanded. “Lossen or Crossfield? 
Are they working together or apart? Why was young Crossfield 
shot, my sweet? There are so many questions, aren't there? And 
what about Defoe—have you any idea where he is?” 

She raised one hand to her breast. 

‘T— 1 don't know what you're talking about.” She spoke 
quickly and in a tone it was hardly possible to hear. “I don’t 
know anything about it. I-” 

His grip on her shoulder tightened. 
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“Don't be a little fool. Why did you make out that you had 
seen me? Whose idea was that—Crossfield's or Lossen’s?” He 
released her suddenly, and stepped towards a door leading from 
the small hall where they had been standing. He saw terror in her 
eyes and she flew from the front door to one on the left. As she 
reached it she realized her mistake, but Rollison knew why she 
was afraid, knew that something or someone was in that room, and 
she dared not let it be discovered. He went to it, and she flew at 
him. He had no easy task to pinion her arms to her side, encircling 
her with his left arm before opening the door. 

Half-carrying her, and with her still beating wildly at his lace, 
he went inside. And he saw Patrick Defoe lying on a single bed, 
conscious, but with adhesive plaster over his lips. 


CHAPTER XXI 

PART SOLUTION 

The sight of the man lying there, craning his neck and staring wide- 
eyed at the door, created in Iris Btent an hystencalfuty greater 
r , ir f u. )n t u at which she had already shown. She butted ner 

head' «t The Toff's face, tried to get beneath his. chin to jerk 
up utrl kicked and swore at him, the swearing corntng tn a low- 

her knees, and was.thus ab|e to carry nc n tQ raise her 

voU:e. th Two^shrieks we're loud enough to reach the street outside, 
and Rollison wanted no interlerencc then. 

she slumped back in the chair He disced that_cpisoae, 

behind the chair. She would come round within ten minu ^ 
thought, and he made sure that the blow had not been too sever 

before he turn A! to Defoe, asking: 
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“Can you hear me all right?” 

Defoe nodded. He was pale, his eyes were bright and almost 
feverish, although Rollison did not think that he was suffering too 
much from a relapse. 

“Good.” said Rollison. “I’m going to get some warm water 
and soak that stuff on your mouth before 1 pull it off.” He went 
immediately to the small kitchen of the flat, put on a kettle, and 
then looked at the other rooms. There were three besides those m 
which he had already been. A lounge, a dining-room, and a double 
bedroom, obviously Iris Brent’s. A glance in the wardrobe sug¬ 
gested that she lived there alone—he had considered the possibility 
that Crossfield used the Hat as a pied-a-terre, but there was no 
evidence of that. 

By the time he had finished the kettle was boiling. He poured 
water into a small bowl, found a sponge and a towel, cooled the 
water by adding a little cold, and then rejoined Defoe. Iris was 
still unconscious, and remained so when the Toff had treed Defoe's 
• lips. The hot water had made the adhesive on the plaster tacky, 
so that it pulled away without breaking the skin. 1 hen he held 
a glass of tepid water to Defoe's lips, and linally looked at the 
bandages about the man's chest. 

Not only were they in position, but they seemed to have been 
recently adjusted. 

“Feeling better?” he asked, and Defoe nodded while he worked 
his mouth and his face muscles. One or two spasms of pain made 
him wince, but before Iris had come round he was able to croak: 

“Who are you?” 

"By name, Rollison,” said the Toff. “1 subbed for you in 
Thursday’s match, and then with Wally Simm started to look 
around. The rest can wait, l hope—I'll give you a full list of bona- 
fidcs later. How have they treated you?” 

“All—all right, apart from that blasted plaster! 1 could do 
with a cup of tea.” Defoe moved a hand slightly over the coverlet 
of the bed, while Rollison went again to the kitchen, deciding that 
it would be better to get Defoe fairly comfortable before trying to 
get information. The woman was stirring when he returned a 
s<xond time, and for safety's sake he tied a handkerchief about her 
lips. Defoe was not able to lift the cup to his mouth, and Rollison 
sat on ^he edge of the bed, helping the man capably. 

Defoe’s voice was easier. 

‘Thanks a lot. What about a cigarette?” 

The Toff obliged, and then: 

“There isn't a lot of time, Defoe, and I’m going to take the 
chance that you’re fit enough to grasp the essentials. Before you 
talk, I do—all right?” 

“Go ahead.” ' 

Rollison spent less than five minutes talking, and in the colirse 
, of them he spoke of what had happened at the cottage, of Moira’s 

_ 
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part in the puzzle, a little of Crossfield and of Iris, and something 
of Los'en. Defoe listened, smoking, and showing no particular 
expression. When Rollison finished he said: 

"And that's plenty, one way and the other! How—how is 

Moira?” 

"She's all right, and I'm looking after her.” Rollison was glad 
that the other's first question had been of his wife. He could not 
free his mind entirely of the way Moira had said: "It wouldn't 
matter if I weren't so desperately in love with him " or words to 
that effect. 

"Thanks,” said Defoe. "Well, I can't tell you everything about 
it. I'll do what I can-” 


"If 1 ask questions it might be easier.” 

"All right, try it.” 

"W'ho attacked you?” 

Defoe turned his head towards Iris Brent, who was fully con¬ 
scious then and staring wild-eyed towards the two men. 

"That little vixen,” he said. "I can tell you about that without 
questions.” He spoke slow ly, conscious of the need lor conserving 
his strength. "It goes back quite a bit. I’ve known her for some 
time, and we were pretty friendly. After—after the break with 
Moira I lost my head a bit. Iris was one of my models—she s 
a good modern, blase type, you know—and we strung along. 
She knew as well as I did that I was married, but I made a tool 
of myself once, and told her that when I was tree we d get together. 
1 didn't stay in that frame of mind long—she had a string of other 
men, anyhow, and by then 1 was feeling pretty sick at messing 
things up with Moira. Is this clear enough. 

"So /broke^hc association,” said Defoe. "She didn't seem to 
mind a lot, although she threw one of those fits of temper you \e 
seen but I was getting used to them. The next thing 1 did know 
was ’that she was suing me for breach. She swore that she du£ t 
know 1 was a married man. The idea was simple en ° u S“ 
paid her a couple of thousand she would withdraw tte jachon 
If I didn't she'd *zo through with the case as far as she cou . 

Lke a nLsty slink about 8 ,t. It would give me a pretty unsavoury 

reputation, and of course she thought she was on some easy money. 
"And wasn't she?” asked Rollison. 

"She^T'not l^lndden tally, it was pretty generally understood 

SjM the tn^. C ts » casein 
didn't get a penny from me. Not a penny nw • .«e 

her a couple of hundred pounds when we broke off. 3 
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“A useful present," said Roilison. 

"But not useful enough for her. Well, what else do you want 
to know?" 

"Did she call at the cottage on Thursday and start threatening 
more trouble?" 

"Yes. I told her she could do what she liked, and she picked 
up a knife and lunged at me. It gave me a turn!” Roilison con¬ 
cealed'a smile at that under-statement, while Defoe went on: "I 
don't remember anything else, I'm afraid.” 

"You wouldn't,” admitted Roilison. "But what do you know 
of Lossen?” 

Defoe frowned. 

“Me came to see me once, and told me he wanted some papers 
which 1 had about the Crosslield companies.” Defoe looked across 
at Iris Brent. "I don't think she should hear this, do you?” 

"No-o," said Roilison, and he confounded the delay, but con¬ 
ceded that Defoe was right to be cautious, lie wheeled the chair, 
Iris and all, into the hall, and shut the door on her. She glared 
at him when he turned away, but he felt that he could smile at 
Iris Brent. 

"You don't lose much time,” said Defoe slowly. "1 don't know 
why I should tell you all this, but I’m taking you on trust—you 
seem to have given Moira a leg-up, and 1 won’t forget that easily. 
1 was all kinds of a damn fool to—oh, well, that’s over and done 
with.” He paused. "It's a queer business, Roilison. I did some 
work—commercial stulT—for Arnold Crosslield three years ago. 
As a matter of fact, I met Iris through Crosslield. It took me to 
his house quite a bit, and without going into details I picked up 
some interesting items. Uncle Arnold wanted to get full control 
of the Crosslield companies, and he didn't want Bill to have any 
share in them.” 


Roilison stared, and said: "What?" 

, “!i? if tr “ c ” said Defoe. "There was some talk of oft'ering to 
buy Bills interest. Well, I’ve known Bill Crosslield some time— 
he s a damn line cricketer!—and I knew he would be easily gulled 
into being paid off with a quarter of the real value of his share in 
the business. He’s entitled, under his father's will, to forty-live 
per cent of the total shares.” 

"Ye-es ?” 


i liftirJk d '” 3S ^ sh r enough to make some notes about it, and 

linrk d ^f hem ’ if ,d Defoc w,th a twisted smile. "I must seem all 

h° dd C a USt °.T C /’ Rollison * bul I’m made that way. I 

Bill and t0 r d ^ rn ° d that 1 P r °P° sed to hold them until 

Bill reached the age of inheritance. I just left it at that. How the 

devil Lossen came to know of it, I don't know ” 

"Iris and he are friends,” said Rollison. 

Sn ,Z e th l y> , lh r en! A That explains a lot we didn’t know before 
So she worked for Arnold and tried to double-cross him—there 
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isn't much that should have attracted me in Iris, is there? Well, 
that’s all I can tell you.” 

“It’s plenty,” admitted the Toff slowly. “But these papers— 
did Arnold commit himself very much?” 

"Yes—they were notes he made and intended to destroy, I 
think. It gave the full value of Bill's share, and the amount he 
intended to offer for it. Nothing criminal, of course, but if they 
came to light they would blight Arnold Crossfield’s wonderful 
reputation.” 

“Didn't it occur to you that it could be dangerous?” 

Defoe shrugged. 

“I didn’t think much about it. I thought Arnold was checked, 
and Bill was all right, so I left it at that. Lossen came to see me 
in London—I've a studio in Chelsea—and he made me think about 
the papers for the first time for months. I had an idea I was fol¬ 
lowed down to the cottage that night, but I wasn’t particularly 
worried. The papers are in my bank, you see, sealed, ol course.” 

Rollison smiled and rubbed his chin. 

“Well, well, well! They even dug in your garden for them.” 

“What’s that? Here, they haven't messed up the garden at the 
cottage?” Defoe showed a greater indignation at that possibility 
than in anything that had gone before, and Rollison drew a deep 


breath. , 

“You know, Defoe, I wouldn’t be surprised if you aren t the 
oddest man I've met! Anyhow, they did no harm to the garden, 
so you needn't get worked up about that. There s nothing else 

you can tell me?” , , . , 

“Absolutely nothing. Between you and me, 1 feel pretty well 

washed out.” 

“I'll get you to a nursing-home," said Rollison at once.^ i 
know just the place. I'll handle everything with the police, he 
promised, “but if they come to see you before 1 turn up again 
forget that Iris was here when you came round, will you. 

Defoe smiled. “All right, have it your own way. I—<er—<do 
you think Moira would care to look me up? Not the kind ol thing 
a third party likes to dabble in, of course, but il you could per¬ 
suade her I'd be no end grateful.'’ he finished awkwardly. 

Rollison said: “She won't want persuading. I fancy. 

“She won’t-” Defoe managed to hitch himself up on one 

elbow excitedly, and Rollison had to press him gently back to his 
pillows. “Good God, iTian. do you know what you re saying, sne 
hates the very sight of me, 1 led her a dog s life, she — 

“Between you and me. she's in love with you, said Rohiso • 
“Don't tell her I told you so—not yet, at all events. But taKe 


from me that she'll come." . 

“I—I can’t believe that,” said Defoe, but there was a brightness 

in his eyes which made the Toff feel oddly satisfied with one side 

of the Crossfield affair. But there were others which needed ex- 

* 
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plaining, Lossen’s part in particular. The simplicity with which the 
Defoe problems had settled themselves suggested that the others 
would work out; he had told Lett that there was something big 
behind it all, and he had said himself that the human angle was 
perhaps the more important. 

As far as the Defoes were concerned, it was. 

Consequently he was in good spirits when he arranged with a 
nursing-home, whose principal had helped him before, to letch 
Defoe—whom he .called Smith—and to make no report to the 
police at least for the rest of the day. In view of the publicity which 
the kidnapping would receive Defoe would soon be recognized, 
and Rollison could not hope to keep his identity quiet for more 
than eight or nine hours without damaging the nursing-home’s 
reputation irretrievably. But he thought that eight or nine hours 
would be enough for him to work in. 

By eleven o'clock Defoe was in an ambulance, on the way. 

At five past, Rollison took Iris Brent into the lounge, keeping 
her fastened to the chair but removing the gag, and then he sat 
opposite her, lighting a cigarette and crossing his legs. 

She muttered: “Well, what are you going to do?” 


“I haven't decided," said Rollison slowly. “When I know just 


why you attacked Defoe I can make up my mind. You may be 


the most detestable female in existence, but 1 doubt if you'd stick 


a knife into a man to get your own back—you'd be too scared of 


what might happen to you when you were caught. Who told you 
to do it?” 


She set her lips stubbornly. 

“I’m not in a hurry,” said Rollison, “and if it really comes to 
a point, the police can get the truth out of you. But it might save 
a great many people a lot of trouble if you talk to me. Including 
yourself," he added lightly. “It's for you to decide.” 

She said: “I'm not saying anything to you or anyone! If you 
think they’ll ever prove I did it, you're crazy.” 

“Defoe isn’t dumb,” said Rollison. 

“He soon will be,” she snarled at him. “How long do you 
think he’ll be allowed to live?” 


CHAPTER XXII 

HOW LONG? 

Rollison w-atched her dispassionately. 

He had not been careless when he had sent Defoe away He 
knew the nursing-home well, and the nursing-home's male attend¬ 
ants also knew him. He had arranged for the ward to be watched 
constantly, and he had made sure that the ambulance had not 
oeen followed. He did not think there was much danger to Defoe, 
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and yet the woman seemed quite certain of herself, and the others 
with whom she worked. 

Did she mean Lossen's men? 

Or was she thinking of Ctossfield? 

He had assessed her reasonably well at their first meeting. She 
was hard, brazen, and money-loving. She would reckon everything 
in terms of pounds, shillings and pence, and there was no such 
thing as real affection in her make-up. It was almost a sacrilege 
that she should be outwardly so much like Moira Defoe. 

But the operative word describing her was ’hand'. 

She had proved how long she could hold a bluff in the breach 
case, and he did not think she would talk easily. The possibility 
of a trial and of being convicted for the assault on Defoe, which 
would surely be listed as attempted murder, did not frighten her. 
The fear she had shown when he had first arrived had quite gone, 
suggesting that now- she had had time to think of it she was con¬ 
fident that she could evade danger. To make her talk he had to 
break that confidence: since he did not know' what caused it that 
was not going to be easy, even if it were possible. 


There were other things. . 

That Arnold Crossfield had planned to cheat Bill out of his 
rightful inheritance was easily understandable; there was no reason 
why he should not believe what Defoe had told him about that.. 
Crossfield's calm acceptance of the injury to Bill was explained to 
some degree—he cared nothing what happened to his nephew. 
Moreover, Crossficld's attitude towards the youngster seemed as 
clear as day, by then; he warned to drive Bill out ol the Crosslicld 
Combine, and he chose a way of doing it which at least showed 
a psychological insight into the workings of the youngster s mind. 
Bill would have been ready to accept any settlement, and easily 
persuaded that it was a fair one. But—was that all? 

Why had Parker shot Bill, at Lossen’s order? 

Why did Losscn want Bill out of the way? 

Whv had Lossen gone for the papers which Defoe had taken. 
That Iris knew of the papers, through Crossfield, and had 
passed word of them on to Lossen was beyond reasonable doubt, 

but Lossen's part still had to be explained. . c . t - , 

There was one obvious explanation: Lossen had a substantial 

grudge against the Crossficlds, and with those papers would be 
able to victimize Arnold, who would surely be prepared to pay 
heavily to prevent the notes being published or even spreadI about 

subterVaneously. There could be more in it than "n 

fully aware of the fact that there might be others behindI Lossen, 
that he had seen only the effects of the conspiracy and knew 
nothing of the deeper motives, except as far as Iris and Cr 

were concerned Defoe's part was reasonably explained and f he 

fotlnd why Iris had attacked her .ate 'fiance' he might be well on 
the road to explaining Lossen s motives. 
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There was a silence for some minutes after she had said: How 
long do you think lie'll be allowed to live,’ and then he stood up 
abruptly and stepped towards the window. 

"He’ll live to a ripe old age, my sweet. Don't gel a fool idea in 
your head that anything else will go wrong with Dcloe. I asked 
you before—who told you to knife him? Crosslield or Los veil ?" 

She spat: "Find out!" 

"That's precisely what I propose to do," said Rollison. He 
stepped towards a telephone and lifted it. 

"What are you going to do?" He had succeeded in making 
her anxious by his action. 

"I m going to ring Arnold Crosslield, tell him you're here, tell 
him that you’ve been working with Losscn and passing on informa¬ 
tion which you've wheedled from your sugar-daddy. Once lie 
knows that lie won't think so well of you.” 

She gasped: “You—you mustn’t tell him that!” 

"Why not?" asked Rollison coldly. 

No, you mustn't, he—Rollison. lie’s going to marry me. 
That s why I withdrew the case: he didn’t want to be mixed up in 
any scandal! That's why he gave me an alibi for Thursday—he 
knows I hurt Defoe, but he's covered me!” 

Rollison said slowly: “I thought lie had. And so you’re a 
couple ol love-birds, are you?" 

"Don t talk like that! I didn't think he would ever talk of 
marrying me, that's why I helped Lossen! I didn’t tell Losscn 
much, only about the papers that Defoe had taken, that’s all! 
They can t say I knifed Defoe if Arnold savs 1 was with him until 
the late afternoon, they can’t do it! They'll say Defoe got mixed 
up, they II look for-" 

She stopped abruptly, and Rollison said coldly 

"They’ 11 look for his wife, won’t they? And you know that she 
was there. So Losscn was holding her until the moment came for 
handing her over to the police.” His voice was low-pitched and 
bdteriy contemptuous. "I m beginning to see a lot now, my sweet." 

You didn t think enough before you started talking ” said 
Rollison slowly. “My lord, what a tie-up! Crossfield wants to 

™! T L y T Cn wa , nts somcthiri S on him. Crossfield will give 
you an alibi. Lossen knows it’s faked, holds Moira Defoc-the 

rdcaTe he? for^hV^? 7 for . the „ Stahhms charge—and will only 
ht.o d h o er T°h r a!- h s e i. P isn- e . Cr ° SSf ' eld ' S d °" C what "ants 

"I—I don't know-” 

“Isn’t it?" he snapped. "I’ll go through it again in reverse 

l ° f? 1 a stron S hold on Crossfield. He can't get the 
but once Crossficld has sworn an alibi for you Lossen can 

£> do e n Cr °t Sfi . eld dOCS as he ' s ,old - You're ho p“ssen 
to do that. Once he's got the hold, and once you're mfrriSlo 
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Cross field you and Lossen have him just where you want him.” 
He paused for a moment, hardly able to realize that he had seen 
the whole of the conspiracy, hardly able to appreciate the full 
subtlety of it. Then: “ Why does Lossen want that hold. 

“Don'f phav ^the'fool,” said Rollison roughly. “1 can put the 
whole case To the police and fit in all the details except the answe 
tn that Question 1 can even tell you why Bill was snot. Lossen 
proposal fas,en ,ha, on ,o Crossfield P">«r Md G.mg' wouM 
have sworn they had their orders from Crossfield-that s so, 

* n ?., ll? nh God' Yes that’s true, everything was worked to put 

that. 1 didn't know what 1 was doing! na ^ ^ 

1 lost my head and ran away. I * He—he told me 

watching, he knew Detoc * wife ha ^ stoppe d, breathing very 

hard °her li'ps’drawn'back'over her teeth. There was nothing good 
^RoUison said slowly: 

“Yes. it's everything!...^^e'^ount^, I'll do anything!" 
them put it on Moira, \\ eyes W ere staring. He had 

S' U, get a strang.ehold on Cross 

field The Th q ue°dontTwa e ^wc n ou.d he get Lossen to talk? 

Could the girl help th «[ e ; . . 0 or giving her a chance to 

He had no thought ot letting her g , g judging the right 
escape the police. It was a question^ 1^.01 ^ 

moment to handing her o\cr ‘ implicate Defoe s wife, 

had " 

more than o°u going to do?" 

I Snd Lossen?" 

"myenJyoSTd enough?” snapped RoUison. 

1 fi "f£w alfaboutX't? but'h^didn' 1 live there. 

* She'breathed very heavily, her breast rising and falling. * - 


“Where can 
Where does 
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dishevelled. She strained against the sash at her waist, as if in 
supplication, but he stood hard-eyed in front of her. 

Then: “If I tell you, don't let him know where >ou got it from. 
He'll kill me, he's deadly. Rollisoiv, promise me that, I'll do any¬ 
thing if you keep Losscn away from me!” 

“I won’t tell him,” said the Toll. 

She was silent for a moment, except for the harshness of her 
breathing, and then she said: 

“He's got a house in Chelsea—Bank Street, Chelsea.” 

“The number?” 

“Twenty-five. Only I know that he lives there, he goes by the 
name of Sanderson, he-” 

“Sanderson, of 25 Bank Street, Chelsea,” said Rollison. “That 
should be good enough, //you've not lied.” He lit a cigarette 
and said: “l’nr going to leave you here, just as you are. I shall 
have the mansions watched, so you can't get away.” He stepped 
to a telephone, and it was in his mind to ring a certain gymnasium 
in the Mile End Road, where a Cockney friend ran a nourishing 
boxing business, promoting small lights and, as a welcome side¬ 
line, sending out men to help the Toff when help was wanted. 
Men would be at the mansions within half an hour, and half an 
hour would surely make no difference to his visit to Lossen. 

He lifted the instrument. 

Then he heard a sharp click at the door, and he swung round. 
But he was too late to do anything, too late to get at his auto¬ 
matic, lor another gun showed at the door, covering him. lie 
kept the telephone in his hand, and the gun by the door spoke— 
a sharp, familiar sneezing sound. The telephone broke into a hun¬ 
dred pieces, but Rollison’s hand was untouched. 

Lossen entered the room, and said: “Move away, Rollison 
Well, you little bitch, you gave me away, did you?" 


CHAPTER XXIll 


SHOWDOWN 

Rollison’s wrist was stinging from the wrench of the telephone 
being shot from his hand. 

Iris Brents lips opened, and she tried to scream, but no sound 
came from her lips. 

Lossen moved his gun towards her. 

Rollison said: “Lossen, don’t-” 

“Shut up,” said Lossen in a low-pitched voice, and he squeezed 

S .£ 8 £ C „ r , ?u nC bullet . en,ercd ,hl: woman's forehead plumb 
in the centre, another went into her chest, on the left side The 

K a M aSl ’ a c i? kin e 8 ur 8 | e, which ended in a rattle at 
the back of her throat. The small hole in her forehead grew larger 
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as blood welled from it. She slumped forward in her chair, and 
then was motionless. 


tncn was mouomess. 

Lossen turned to the Toll'. "Rollison, I've been hearing things 
about you." he said. "You think you're so hot that you burn, 
1 guess. I'll hot you up all right." 


mT • 

Rollison said nothing. 

‘ Lost your tongue this time?" Lossen said in the cold, harsh 
voice. "It's too late. You talked too much yesterday, Rollison, 
and vou had the luck that won't come twice. You worked it all out 
so well, it's just too bad that you can't yelp to the police with it.” 

Rollison said with an effort: "I don't like the word 'yelp'.” 

"I don't gi\e a damn what word you like—shut your mouth! 
You got down to it all, Rollison, you worked on her so that she 
cracked—sure. I'll gi\e you that. But you don't know' what I'm 
after, do you? I'm going to smash Cross(ield until there isn’t a 
Crosslield company left except in pieces. You want to know it all 
—okav, you can have it. I was hired to find something on Cross- 
field so that competitors could quieten him down. Who hired me 
doesn't signify—when I saw I could get the stuff on him and get 
paid for it, that was fine. Only / was going to use it—follow me 
People don't throw me out on my neck without wishing they d 
changed their minds. And they don't act the way you did. Wei 
you've got it all," he rasped. "Now what are you going to do 

Rollison said: '‘I haven't had time to consider 

Lossen stared at him. and then a smile twisted his 1 P*- You ve 
not some nerve " he said. "I'll grant you that. But I can teli you 
what you're going to do with it, you needn't worry about thmkmg. 
You're going to take it to your coffin-the dead can t talk. 

“It\ nlcasant to hear you coin a phrase, said Rollison. 

-What's that?” Lossen frowned, and then the irony sank 1 i, 
and til twisted smile showed again. ''Yes, you've got some nerve 
he said. "It won't last any longer than you. I listened in to an 
you told Iris, and there's just one thing you can tell me. 

Defoe and his wife?” 

St °™ve h always^hacfan excellent stomach," said Rollison. 

"What arc you giving me ? 

SS'K?EM tting- «Xest 
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this, there could have been a chance. Me did not sec one then, 
and lie set his attitude on the basis that lie might prolong the 
interview, and give the Fates a chance to enlist on his side, although 
lie did not think that was likely. 

The laughter puzzled Losscn, even if it did not worry him. 

"Rollison, what's funny?" 

"Life, and your share in it," said Rollison. and he spoke blandly 
enough. "I didn't really do you justice, did 1? 1 thought you 

would be easy, but-" Me shrugged. "1 suppose I'm allowed 

a final cigarette?" 

"You're allowed nothing—keep your hands away fiom vour 
pocket!" 

"You still have my case, anyhow,” said the Toll regretfully. 
“Unless you left it at the Staines house. All right, get it over." 

"I asked you a question." 

"I don't propose to answer it." 

"Refusing won't help you." 

"It will help the Defoes." 

"Don't you believe it. The most it will do is to prolong their 
lives for a few hours, that’s all. I’m no fool, Rollison, and I’ve 
planned this for a long time. Defoe held out against me—folk 
who do that get paid, the same as Iris was paid, the double-crossing 
little bitch. If 1 can’t smash Crossiicld I II kill him. I'll make it 
a clean-up and then lade out. You won't stop anything by holding 
out on me, but you'll make it easier for yourself. Come across." 

Rollison pursed his lips. 

"Wc-ell, if you put it like that-" 

"That's better. Make it fast.” 


”1 m not in the same hurry as you,” said Rollison. "Defoe 
has gone to the South of France for his health, and his wife is 
taking a round-the-world trip before joining him. If >ou have 
your way I'm going for a longer journey, but that might be as 
imaginary as the Defoes'.”. 

He glanced at the window. The Hat was on the third floor 
and a jump through the window held out no hope of prolonging 
his life, although it would create an alarm at the mansions, and 
Losscn might be kept for questioning. He thought of a crowd 
about Losscn, and the man’s gun. Me would try to shoot a way 


Why didn't he shoot now? 

. Loss< j?,, sa,d i vlclous,y; "Rollison, you don’t know what you’re 
doing 1 II make you cry to hell for help for that " * 

Are you acquainted with hell?” asked Rollison. "Or_" 

was H prepared^then ^fo^he r shat° Ve He n t(^sed 0 hims'elf^for 

S .ha P n causing^a^fraaional’delay!” 61 ^ 0 *“ Chan “ ^ 

But he was wrong. 
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They did not hear the front door of the flat open, but they 
did hear a man's voice call: 

"Iris—are you in?" 

Lossen half-turned his head, and Rollison jumped. He saw 
the spurt of flame from the automatic, and he felt the sharp pain 
as a bullet entered his shoulder, but its impact was not square 
enough to stop him, and Lossen had no time for a second shot. 
Rollison thudded into him, crowding a desperate forward punch 
from the man, and then the force of his leap carried them against 
the wall. 

His left arm was quite useless. . 

Lossen punched* at his lace, and sent his head jerking back, 
while from the hall came the man’s voice again; it was Arnold 
Crossfield, and there was alarm in his voice where there had been 
testiness before. 

"Iris, where arc you?" „ , . 

Rollison squeezed his arm between the wall and Lossen s neck, 
and then doubled it. He caught the man’s neck in a tight hold 
which made Lossen gasp, but Lossen still held his gun, although 
he could not bring it into position for bring. They were making 
little noise then, except that of heavy breathing. Their faces were 
w ithin two inches of each other’s, Rollison’s red, Lossen s very pale. 

Footsteps came outside. 


t * 


Iris 




Rollison had Lossen’s left hand about his throat, and the 
pressure stopping him from speaking. He pressed the man s ngh 
arm against the wall, trying to prevent hnn from raising his gun. 
From outside there was silence; inside the breathing of both men 
was choked and laboured. 

Crossfield opened the door. . . , • 

The first thing he saw was Iris, slumped forward in the chair. 

He uttered a sharp cry, stepped forward, and then saw thep others 
Rollison could just sec him, out of the corner of h.s eye Crossheld 
stood quite still, staring. He seemed to be therc an ^ge, and the 
Toff’s mind was making words which his lips could not utter 

felt Lossc-n raising his gun-arm, slowly but , r . ele " t ‘ C “' y k ' ^ ° 

nrrisure at his own neck increased. He could not make ms gr p 
any tighter, but he pressed with all his weight agaiinsl: the man, 
pinning him to the wall. It would not have been so bad had h s 
left arm been in working order. The numbness had gone from it, 

and it was beginning to ache. 

If only Crossfield would move. . . . 

Then Crossfield did; towards the door. . . , . . 

There was little doubt of what was in his mind; he wanted to 

s saw* 5SS 

he could do for eithei ol them. M 

Rollison croaked: "Crossheld, come 


S H O VV DOWN 


1 I ) 


The man went out, leaving the door open. Lossen twisted, and 
pressed Rollison's injqred shoulder against the wall, so that the 
pain was excruciating. Rollison could hardly move, barely main¬ 
tain his own pressure. Sweat was running down his forehead and 
his cheeks. He thought he saw a twisted smile on Losscn’s lips as 
if the man realized that he was winning, and that it was only a 
matter of minutes before he got through. 

Rollison thought: “If 1 can reach the door and close it. If I 
can reach the door-” 

There was a chance, now that he had no need to open it. He 
relaxed his pressure a little, on everything except Lossen's gun- 
arm, and strained his head away. Lossen’s lingers bit into Ins 
flesh, the breath was choked from him. Then he wrenched, at the 
same moment releasing Lossen. The two movements succeeded 
where one at a time would have failed. 


For a split second he was free. 

He lurched for the door, no more than four feet away from him. 
but his head was swimming, and his knees were weak. He reached 
it. He saw Lossen still leaning against the wall, unable to get lull 
control of his muscles. The man raised his gun-arm very slowly; 
the cramp in it prevented him moving more quickly. 

Rollison reached (he hall. 

But closing the door was a different matter. His lingers were 
numbed, lifeless. He touched the handle but could not feel it, 
and the door did not move. It opened into the hall, so he could 
not close it by leaning against it. 

He stopped trying. 

He turned towards the front door, which was closed. He 
staggered a few yards towards the room where he had found 
Defoe. On the opposite side of the hall he caught a glimpse of 
Crossfield, going through a dressing-table. He thought there were 
papers in Crossfield's hands, but he could not be sure. 

He saw Lossen coming unsteadily from the other room, but 


the man’s arm was raised. He fired, and Rollison fell something 
tug at the back of his coat. He half-fell into the small bedroom, 
went behind the door, and managed to close it. As he did so he 
felt pressure from the other side. 


He dragged a chair and put it beneath the handle with an 
effort. He had never been so weak, so sick, so useless. He leaned 
against the wall behind the door, and then he heard a shot, louder 
than any others; the silencer was off the gun. He heard the splinter¬ 
ing of wood, and saw a hole leap into the panel of the door. 
Lossen was trying to get him through the wood. 

The door creaked under a kick or a lunge, shook, and opened 
an inch or more. The chair would not hold it under heavy pressure 
and Lossen had regained some of his strength; he had no wound’ 
he had not spent himself in the past three days as the Toff had done, 
lhe window seemed a mile away. 
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Rollison kept quite still, taking in deep breaths of air. A second 
shot came through the panel, and the door opened another two 
or three inches. Losscn began to try to squeeze through. Rollison 
raised his sound arm, and the muscles were no longer cramped 
and quite useless, but it was an age before he was able to get to 
his pocket for his own automatic. 

But it was in his hand at last. 

Losscn. unaware of that, made a final effort and came into the 
room, staggering with the weight ot his rush. Rollison touched 
the trigger of his gun. then, and although the bullet was wide of its 
mark—Lossen's shoulder—it went through the top of his arm, and 
the shock made the man drop his gun. Lossen hall turned, ready 
to get away on the instant, but Rollison fired again. 

He took Lossen in the leg. . . . 

Lossen pitched forward as the roar of the shot echoed through 
the small flat. Rollison stood swaying by the open door, and saw 
Crossfield coming from the room opposite. The old man s lace 
was not good to sec, but he stopped when he saw the gun. 

"Put—put that away!” 

Rollison drew a deep breath. . 

"Not yet.” he croaked. ‘ This is-a showdown. The one and 
onlv." He hardly knew what he was saying, and wondered if he 
could hold the gun up long enough to stop Crossfieldl from going. 
He wanted to do so many things. He wanted to make Crossfie d 
talk, he wanted the police-, he wanted to be sure the Detoes were 
all right, he wanted . . . 

He forgot what he wanted. f . , 

Crossfield stood staring. Rollison swayed but kept h.s gun fairly 
steady, and then a key scraped against the front-door lock. The 
sound was very loud in the flat, because of the tension. Roll*$on s 
mind began to work again as he wondered who e se had a k^y. 
Defoe had said the woman had a string of men-fnends, it m.gn 

be one of them, it might be anyone. 

The door opened, and a woman gasped. 

Rollison went two steps forward, into the hall. 

in the woman 

or girl, who was standing by the open front door. 

U was “idS -d he --^bL^tugh.'.'bm 
Tot soSrd" asThl fKMary Crossfield was standing there 

and staring. , • RrPf>t v n a »t 

Mary Crossficld had a key to Ins Brent s nat. 


Crossficld 
But for the 
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She was so tiny. 

Elfin and pretty, an ethereal creature, who surely knew nothing 
of this business; yet she had that key. Kollison turned towards 
her, and the gun turned also. She was standing quite still, and the 
colour had drained from her face. 

“Roly-“ 

“Come—in.” gasped Rollison. “I-“ 

Then she turned away. 

He was so surprised that he did not touch the trigger of his gun. 
It did not occur to him that she would be scared of the sight of 
him. that he was a frightening apparition. He heard Crossfield sa> 
something which was barely audible, and then he heard hea\\ 
footsteps, a man's voice outside saving: 

“What's happening?" 

It was hazy, then, lie saw a policeman's uniform, ami a man 
in shirt-sleeves; the porter of the Mat. although he did not learn 
until afterwards that the man had heard the shooting when the 
silencers from the two guns had been taken from service, and had 
summoned the police immediately—the police being represented 
by a constable who had been outside. The man in blue had a hand 
on Mary Crossfield’s arm. The girl was looking frightened. 

Stolidly, the law advanced. 

“Put that gun down," the man said, and afterwards Rollison 
appreciated the courage of it, although the constable probably had 
no thought ol bravery. Rollison lowered the gun, and then leaned 
against the wall; without its support he would have fallen. 

Then he saw Crossfield come forward, and through a haze he 
heard the man say: 

“Arrest that man , officer! He's gone berserk—he's killed a 
woman, and tried to kill me!" 


Why should the policeman disbelieve it? 

Rollison knew that there was no reason, knew also that Cross- 
held wanted only to gain time. Why. he did not know. Crossfield 
wanted the Toft away and under escort, wanted an opportunity to 
get away himself. Surely not to run, or to lice the country? 

Wearily, Rollison eyed him. 

The papers were out of sight, and Crossfield was in complete 
to n thTToft h ^ 1SeU ' ThC pollccman rc,cascd Mary, and stepped 

“Don’t try anything,” he warned. 

Rollison muttered: “Not me, officer. He's trying it_” 

I tell you he tried to kill me!” snapped Crossfield, and then 
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he started to talk, a spate of words which could have only one 
meaning—to prevent the Toff from speaking. The Toff was hardly 
able to get the words out, but insistently on his mind wa$ the 
thought that Crossfield was playing for time. Vaguely he heard: 
“My niece was with me when it started , I sent her out for help. 
Don't lose sight of him for a moment , officer." There was a lot 
more, all untrue. Crosstield was lying when there seemed to be 
no need to lie. He talked as if Mary had been there from the 
beginning of it. He was protecting himself, and his niece. 

From what? 

The policeman tried to stem the words. 

“Don't you worry, sir, I'll-“ 

“I've never seen anything like it in my life! He just went mad, 
he-” 

Rollison drew a deep breath, and when he spoke his voice was 
loud enough to drown Crossfield's, to startle the policeman and 
the man in shirt-sleeves. 

"Keep quiet , Crossfield!" 

Rollison managed to keep his voice high. 

“I'm Rollison—understand? The Toll'. Don't let the man or 
the woman out of your sight. They're both-” 

Then Mary turned towards the door, and tried to get away. 
It was a foolish thing to do, for it confirmed the Tofl’s warning, 
and it gave the lie to Crosstield. The man in shirt-sleeves grabbed 
at Mary, while the policeman was gradually realizing what Rollison 
had said: 'The Toff’ did not fall strangely on the ears of London 


policemen. 

Crossfield hesitated, and then said stifTly: . 

“Constable, I have warned you of the importance of seeing that 

this man is not allowed to go free. ’ 

“Never intended he should go free,” said the policeman stolidly. 
“Nor any one in this Hat, sir. Not until the C.l.D. men avc come, 

ai1> “My name is Crosstield, Arnold Crossfield, of the Crossfield 
Manufacturing Company. Crossfield rightly beheved that would 
cause a stir, and some degree of deference. I have an urgent 
appointment. Constable, and when I have attended to it I will 
gladly put myself at the disposal of the police. 

“Whv did his niece try to run?” croaked Rollison. 

Crossfield flashed: “She has been badly frightened by this 
terrible show of violence.” He was not giving in without a fight, 
although the Toff was vague about his deeper purpose. Co 
stable, you saw this man with the gun in his hand. 

i' S t o p° t hi s—- cackle! said the Toff with difficulty. “Wait for 
the Yard, Constable.” 
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He was afraid that Crossfield would contri\c to get a respite, 
but his anxiety disappeared when another shadow darkened the 
doorway—and yet another. He saw Inspector Bright of the Surrey 
C.I.D., with a burly man whom lie knew well as Chief Inspector 
McNab, of Scotland Yard. Afterwards he was told that they had 
come to see Iris Brent, for Bright had not accepted her story on 
its face value, and had been prevented from acting as he would 
have liked by the TolT's apparent identification of her. That was 
a point which he and the Toff argued later at some length. 

At that moment: 

“What the devil's all this?" demanded Bright. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth than Crossfield stepped 
back into the bedroom, and slammed the door. The movement 
was so unexpected that it flabbergasted the police for some seconds 
and they heard the key turn in the lock on the inside. Then the 
constable and Bright launched themselves against the door, thud¬ 
ding on it three times before it broke down. 

The man in shirt-sleeves kept a firm hold on Mary. 

Bright was into the room first, and past him Rollison saw 
C lossfield bending over the fire-place; he had a box of matches in his 
hand, and flames were blazing in the hearth. Rollison shouted: 

“Put them out!" 

The words were hardly necessary, for Bright was no fool, nor' 
was he slow to act. He stamped out the flames, which had only 
just caught the heap of papers which Crossfield had put into the 
grate, while the constable took Crossfield's right arm and main¬ 
tained an uncompromisingly firm grip. 

Rollison took that all in. and then he began to slide down the 
wall. He could not keep his legs steady for another second. He 
did not sec Losscn’s face, livid in its anger, before he lost conscious¬ 
ness, but he did not hear the alarmed exclamations from the others. 

He was in hospital when he came round. 


That was three hours afterwards, and another twelve passed 
before he saw anyone but Jolly, and Moira Defoe. Both visited 
him, both declared they had no idea what the police were doing 
Lett did not come to the hospital, and Rollison's private ward- 
Jolly gave the impression that Lett was following the case for the 
Echo and was afraid to let anything slip. 

Moira said little, except that she had two invalids to visit and 
she hoped the TofT would soon reduce that number to one. It was 
what he wanted to hear, and while he lay in bed. impatient at times 
but resigned at others because he could not be in for the final kill 
he thought a great deal of the Defoes. Pat Defoe was a tempestuous 
individua!, inherently selfish, or at least rarely able to sec more 

than his own point of view. As far as Moira was concerned he 
would surely grow out of that. ca nc 
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Defoe’s part in the affair, so simply explained, was laughable. 

Lossen s was understandable: a man of strange passions, of 
almost unnatural powers of hatred—a queer personality and one 
who would surely never be fully understood. (Actually Rollison 
later spent some weeks trying to trace Losscn's ancestry, but failed. 
He did see the schoolmaster, Nye, who confirmed that the man 
had been a phenomenon in his schooldays, always possessing a 
cruel streak; he had never let bygones be bygones, but obtained 
satisfaction for the smallest slight. He also discovered more of 
Losscn's activities in the States, and how lie had contacted with 
Ma Parker when he had returned, for he had known of her son 


and the son's probable willingness to help him. Leslie Parker had 
helped him build the small but at one time highly efficient gang. 
By the time the Toff made those inquiries, however, Lossen was 
awaiting trial, as were Parker and the other men, the Morris driver 
and the mechanic. The garage was owned by Lossen, who had 
bought it nearly six months before.) 

. Iris Brent's part was also understandable. 

She had had the one ambition: wealth, riches, luxury. She had 
met Lossen in America, and been fascinated by the money he had 
been able to pile on her, but the gangster clement had frightened 
her, and she had returned to England. There she had consorted 
with Crossfield. as she had done before her trip to the States. 

A tickle, heartless woman, Rollison reflected; he disliked her 
more even than he did Lossen. who at least had some motive other 
than gain. The incident—to her it was no more—with Defoe had 
been actuated solely by the desire to squeeze every penny she could 
out of him. and thus she had contributed to the queerness of the case. 

The Defoes ... . 

Rollison would be about that stage in his thoughts—reflecting 
that Iris had made a bad bargain when she had thought to coerce 
Pat Defoe into paying blackmail—when he would think of Mary 
Crossfield. and his impatience would revive, he would make him¬ 
self a nuisance to the nurses and the other staff, but no police 


visited him, and Lett stayed away. „ . , 

On the second day Jolly told him that Defoe was quite all right 
and on the way to recovery. Moira spent most of her time at the 
nursing-home, and Jolly no longer referred to her as your voting 
woman'. Jolly told him also that Bill Crossfield was likely to be 
on his feet within three or four days, and was back at the Hall, 
with his mother. But Mary—there was no news of Mary s part. 
And the papers that Crossfield had tried to burn. 

Would the police have some of their own back and keep those 

essential answers from him? , , 

On the morning of the third day, when he felt well enough o 
„ et un although doctors and nurses pleaded with him to sta> in 
bed he told them that if either Bright or McNab of the Yard was 
not there by midday, he would go to the Yard and chance a relapse. 
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Nor did he think that it was entirely a coincidence that on the 
stroke ol twelve the door opened, and a nurse ushered in the 
Guildtord inspector. Bright was smiling a little grimly .is he shook 
hands, and sat down. 

“Well, Mr. Rollison, you're anxious lor a word with me. I'm 
told. It s rather a pity you didn’t conlide earlier, don't you think?” 

Rollison lay back on his pillows. 

1 J t • “There wore too main things whieh 

could have gone wrong. Had I told you of Moira Defoe’s pre¬ 
sence—I didn't know her real name, anyhow you would have 
been on the wiong trail, and many things might have happened 
which we would all regret. But I'm not pleading, Inspector! I ni 
asking lor the information I would have got lor mvsell had I been 
•^conscious another two or three hours. C rosslicUfs papers—what 
were they?” 

i smoothed his coat lapel. “There's no reason win vou 

shouldn t know—it will all come out in the trial ” 

"No reason why / shouldn't know,” gasped the Toll'. ‘ I oh. 
all tight. Bnght, have it your own way. I'm still a sick man but il 
an Vi lung else crops up in your area I'll lead you a dance vou won't 
forget in a hurry. 

Bright laughed. “I suppose you'd try! Actually”- he edged 
his chair a little nearer—“I hope we wouldn't work at cross- 
purposcs agam. I suppose you've been making guesses ’" 

The Toll said very quickly: 

Tve guessed a lot. and inferred a lot. I know C rosslield wa< 
out to cheat his nephew. I know that Losscn wanted to put the 

rro«n°UH h,m ‘ * knOW aM ,hc m,nor and I suppose Man 

bcnelU—” aS m 11 somcwhcrc - But 1 can't see how she would 

Bright raised a hand. 

“That's the thing that you missed all the way, if vou don't 

lT, d ,; me rC f T ln i"l? y ° l V Hc was ,;lki »S considerable pleasure in 
tantalizing the Toll, and the stillness of his words made that more 

obvious. Roison relaxed a little: it would come "It was The 

first essential,” added Bright. “You knew that ( rossfield wanled 

full control of his companies, that Bill Crossfield had i goo,Ik 

pciccntage, and hc wanted the vounester to net out of'hi 

aS^• i“iaa-SSS5 

Rollison said very slowly: “Well well well AnH .w n ‘ 
d H 0,e„, things which should have Wilhite 

an cssennah h ns ,, rve S” bC '" ““ Brishl smu8 '>'- '' You 
.scheme? 1 Inline with her'“uncle's?’• C ' Cnt ' What WaS her 8 cncral 
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"Oh, ves, they worked together. With young Mr. Crossfield 
out of the running, they could have the companies between them. 
A very shrewd young woman, and her sole motive one of gain. 
So was Crossfield’s, of course.” 

“Gain, and power." said the Toff. 

“Ye-es. Well, as you learned, Deloe had some papers ' v f} l c*j 
would have broken the scheme. There were others. Crossfield 
knew nothing of the Iris Brent-Lossen association, and tor satety s 
sake left them at the Brent woman's flat. Crossfield, his niece, and 
Iris Brent discussed details there, all with the sole idea of dis¬ 
possessing William Crossfield. Lossen, of course, had regular 
reports of them. Crossfield wanted to get them away; even when 
he saw you and Lossen fighting he thought he could still succeed 
Mary knew there was trouble, and came to get them in case he 
failed Thev will convict both uncle and niece ol trying to corner; 
William Crossfield’s fortune, or the bulk of it,. to ttieir own uses. 
-It s not nice " said Rollison. “How is Bill? 

“He’s done all he could to get his sister free, but the case is 

too strong 


• If he doesn’t make a charge, what will you do. * 

“()h come " said Bright. “The Crossficlds between them own 
. th , S i\-> rcs but there are other shareholders, and it s a 

sursjss ssi,, 

against the other people. You can guess most of them. ^ 

• Ye-cs," admitted the Toff. “They’re guessable. I don t like 


lhC -She °a f nd a hcr 0 uncl' c al 'w b erc both callous and’unscrupulous 
Bright said scry formally ■■They deserve no lenumey. The oh # 
Cfossfields will get over it and ' ,h ™ „' r v ” " Mr Rollison, 

^Ser^riSted 'to think of individuals, and to 
ignore the social framework in which they work. 

Rollison eyed him levelly. „ •> like people, 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if you re ngl t. he said. » i a$ 

even the little crooks. I even hke some of The b g on a , 

for the social framework- He broke on. ... „r 




--- --amework—- ™ o'"- - ‘3^1 it's so full of 

ffJifiShW help hilling through it. Er-,hc 

of nothing more than foolishness Well, now. 

He stood up, and shook hands worthy man. Bright, 

whin'd 6 «' 

a be° r BuT XdwonW have happened had he known a htt,c ; 
of the truth before the duel with Lossen. 
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The Crossfield trial was one of the causes celehre of the last few 
weeks of that summer of uncertain peace. It took five days: and 
at the end of it Arnold Crossfield was convicted on a score ot 
charges, for there was more motive behind his manipulations than 
the police had first suspected; the Toff's idea of ‘big things' was 
thoroughly vindicated. Crossticld had been amassing a large per¬ 
sonal fortune by fraud and trickery with the companies which he 
) had controlled in trust for Bill. Throughout the trial it grew more 
,and more obvious that Mary Crossfield had acted as a tool in her 
>.rv nclc s powerful hands, and Rollison was not surprised to learn, 
’vn the final day, that she received no more than a 'token' sentence 
, of 5ix months in the second division. So the law studied the human 

* .angle, and considered human frailties, which was what the lofl 
■did above all other things. 

. * • * * was not at the trial except to give a little evidence 

on the third day; his mother did not appear at all 

It was in Lossen’s trial that the Defoes figured'most promin¬ 
ently. Lessen was sentenced to death, of course, his men to long 
terms of imprisonment There was no angle of the affair not finally 

fnr 01 ;^ n°r hC 1,g u ht of r day - and il had not been a pleasant spell 
Inllv h tlmit f ^i S ',i Bu a ? er a ' they wcnt to Rollison s flat, where 
them well. hCm ‘ Lclt was a,rcad y ^crc; by then he knew 

Moira looked years younger, thought the Toft'; and Pat Defoe 
“ffo°rt C ShakCn ° 1Tthc un Pleasantness of the trial with no 

sat rc ¥ tchc ^ his legs in front of him. and said- 

the devi MoimanH 1*°^ l |!i S K° Vcr Y Rollison - 1 d °n't know where 

What «X b?0U6h. your- c bccn if you had 'J' t »lo"8. 

Rollison laughed. “Your love for cricket'' he said -v™,, 
) Defoe 1 ™,led' 3 " 8 ” fa,Se ' And Wa,ly S "»"’ was loyalty itself" 

wasTs,udio y a, W ,h c “ac'of kn r in « ' h “« 

there, Moira and 1—London's a biUon stirkv r~" C r ° ?° lng down 
. .Seriously, Rollison we can't th ,„l St cky °. r us at ,hc moment. 
i apart, if you hadn't turned ,m v y ° U Cn £ U8h - Eve Dthing else 

SeP “And y ’,h n r thin . king darkly of ea ch'othcr .. probably be "™S 
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do get at the truth. The trouble is, they usually take so long, and 
while they're getting it tragedy's so often ho\ering near. But they 
have to work to the rules, they can't take chances. Had Bright 
seen you instead of me. you would have gone to the station for 
questioning: he couldn't have taken the chance that you were 
innocent of everything because he liked the look of your eyes.” 

“Oi!” cried Defoe. 


“That's enough from you,” said Rollison amiably. He was in 
a mood to talk, and he told them much of his theory of life, of his 
reason for spending so much time in the East End. of his conviction 
that there would always be room for a man, or for men. who would 
take the law in their own hands, not to break it but to help to 
conserxe it. 

While he talked. Jolly prepared dinner. 

While it was being sei sed, a car drew up outside, and when the 
Toff looked out of the window he stared in amazement, and then 
called the others hastily.. They craned their necks to see Dr. 
Whittaker of Fern Cross standing by the open door of his car, 
and Wally Simm climbing out of it. Soon afterwards they heard 
the others climbing the stairs, and when they were admitted Wally 
complained bitterly of 'them things’, by which he meant cars of all 
description. Since his part in the affair had been hidden as much 
as possible, and since Iris Brent had not lived to be tried, he had 
not been called for testimony. But he had prevailed on the doctor 
to drive him to London and to hear part of the trial, and then to 
visit the Toft'. 

So Jolly made a meal for four co\er a party of six, and Wally 
Simm in his low-pitched and monotonouswoice told the company 
that he had always thought Mr. Defoe a real gentleman, and didn't 
take heed of what was said about him. And he had always hoped 
he and his wife would get together again. 


That remark brought a short tense silence. 

‘•But”—Defoe broke it—“you didn't know I was married." ^ 
“Don’t you* believe it,” said Wally Simm dourly. “I weren’t 
deceived, not Wally Simm. All the time in your workshop there 
was a photygraph—from your wife, it said on the back, I read it. 
‘Some dav she’ll come back.’ I said to mesclf, and the day 1 set 
eyes on her at the cottage, ’fore that other woman came, I thought 

it would be all right.” 

Rollison said weakly: “You—you saw her 

“I looked in just afore the match, said Wally. So I see her, 
then, an’ I thought it would be all right. That's why I was so 
mighty anxious to go and sec—I thought you d be as happy as 
sandboys, and instead—well, all’s well that ends well, don t they 


ty » * 

Say Hc was a little morose for a while after that, for he could not 
understand what amused the TofT so much. 



